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FEBRUARY, 1913. 
DEPARTMENT OF CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS.. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL SESSION, AT HARRISBURG, 


i ess twenty-third annual session of the 

Department of City and Borough 
Superintendents convened in the Audito- 
rium of the Technical High School Thurs- 
day morning, December 26, at ten o’clock. 
A meeting of this department was held 
also on Friday afternoon in co-operation 
with the general meeting of the associa- 
tion. 

In the absence of the Vice President of 
the department, Supt. D. A. Harman, of 
Hazleton, Secretary of the department, pre- 
sided as chairman, until after the address 
of President Green. 

Supt. Allison, of Wilkinsburg, conducted 
the devotional exercises. These were fol- 
lowed by the Inaugural Address of Presi- 
dent Clyde C. Green, of Beaver Falls, who 
took as his subject, 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


It may be profitable to us as public school 
superintendents and to our employers if we 
occasionally awake from our pedagogical 
dreams and look upon the American Public 
School System as a great industry with branch 
houses in every community, capitalized at 
millions of dollars, using the most precious 
Taw material in the world, and delivering the 
most valuable finished product known to man. 

I have no apology to offer for turning to 
the business world at this time for suggestions 
pertaining to my duties as a public school 
superintendent. I freely confess that I have 
received through my association with success- 
ful business men almost as many valuable 
hints regarding my administrative duties as 
from the academic discussions of college and 
university professors, many of whom never 
managed a school system, and never will. I 
fully appreciate the fact that some of those 
who have attempted to develop an educative 
Process with all the analogies of a business 
Organization have apparently lost sight of the 
finished product—the boy; but if my observa- 
tions to-day deal exclusively with organization 





and supervision it should not be assumed that 
I have fallen into the same error. 

In a well-organized school system the func- 
tions of the Superintendent and the Board are . 
clearly defined, and in the discharge of their 
duties the one does not intrench upon the pre- 
rogatives of the other. Much of the confusion 
and the inefficiency in public school adminis- 
tration is due to the lack of a definite policy 
on the part of the superintendent and the in- 
terference of laymen in professional matters 
regarding which they are not well informed. 
It is the function of the School Board to de- 
termine the general policy of the school sys- 
tem, adjust questions that arise concerning 
that policy, direct expenditures, levy taxes, 
make adequate appropriations for the sucess- 
ful execution of their policy, and lastly to 
create and fill their own executive offices. 
This is about as much as any Board can do 
well, and under no circumstances should they 
collectively or as individuals assume executive 
dutes. There seems to be a general agreement 
that in larger cities the executive authority 
should be vested in a Superintendent of 
Buildings, a Superintendent of Supplies, and 
possibly a Superintendent of Finance and 
Accounts. In the smaller cities the duties of 
the District Superintendent embrace all of 
these departments. The term Superintendent 
as I shall use it here refers to the latter. In 
this connection I wish to say that my experi- 
mental knowledge convinces me that the offices 
of superintendent’s secretary and School Board 
secretary should be combined and in ~—_ 
of a competent man approved by both the 
Superintendent and the Board. 

There is a well-established practice in the 
business world that the manager or superin- 
tendent of a concern does not expend his time 
and energy in doing work which can be done 
equally well by a subordinate. The principle 
is that there are many things which can 
done best by the competent head of the con- 
cern, and to these duties he should be per- 
mitted to give his attention. If the superin- 
tendent of a school system is worthy of his 
position there is a sufficient amount of work 
which can be done best by him alone to occupy 
his attention; and therefore it is ridiculous for 
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him to dissipate his energy and waste his time 
in doing work which can be done equally well 
by a clerk at a moderate salary. I believe that 
the superintendent should be a master of de- 
tails, but there is no economy or wisdom in 
his being a victim of details. 

The conscientious superintendent can per- 
form no more worthy service than to exert his 
influence toward increasing the efficiency of 
the teaching force. The desire to apply sound 
business principles has prompted many super- 
intendents to introduce salary schedules for 
teachers. Some one has said that the old 
method of fixing teachers’ salaries was based 
upon the principle that “to get a salary is to 
get it,” and I know of no more expressive 
phrase to be used in this connection. What 
superintendent has not seen the operation of 
this so-called principle with its attendant in- 
justices to the worthy teacher who was not 
able to impress the “powers” sufficiently to 
“ get it”? 

We have resorted to the salary schedule as 
the solution of our difficulties, but we must 
admit that the solution was not as simple as 
many expected. From time to time men have 
come forward with what seemed to be wise 
and perfectly just methods of increasing the 
salaries of teachers. We have the assurance 
of many competent school officials that their 
schedules, based on merit, have stood the test. 
We also know of many notable failures. 
Nevertheless there are two important reasons 
why I believe that the increase in salary 
should depend solely upon the teacher’s in- 
crease in efficiency. First, it is just. Secondly, 
with rare exceptions, teachers will not study 
and prepare themselves for greater efficiency 
without hope of adequate reward. 

A careful investigation convinces me that 
in most cases the failure of the merit system 
was due to a defective method of determining 
the teacher’s qualifications. This brings us 
face to face with an important question. How 
shall the teacher’s increase in efficiency be de- 
termined? Who shall pass upon her fitness 
for an increase in salary? Technically, the 
board of directors have the sole power to fix 
teachers’ salaries, but the fine question of a 
teacher’s increase in efficiency from year to 
year is one for the expert; and while the 
teachers’ committee in the smaller cities and 
boroughs may properly base their recom- 
mendations to the Board partially on their 
personal knowledge of the teacher’s qualifica- 
tions, I believe that the chief factor should be 
an efficiency record kept by the principal and 
approved by the superintendent. 

I realize that the operation of this plan has 
made. complications for more than one super- 
intendent, but I am confident that in most in- 
stances the opposition was not due to any fault 
of the essential features of the plan itself but 
to a failure in its execution. I believe that a 
salary schedule intended to increase the effi- 
ciency of teachers should contain the follow- 
ing provisions: 

1. No teacher should be advanced in salary 
after she has ceased to advance in efficiency. 

2. Length of service should be a factor only 
in so far as it can be shown that it has been 
conducive to greater efficiency. 
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3. There should be no distinction as to the 
grade taught. 

4. An efficiency record should be kept, and 
this record should express in simple form the 
particular qualities desired in the teacher. 

5. A definite statement showing wherein she 
failed to meet the requirements should be 
furnished to every teacher who is not given 
the increase in salary provided by the schedule. 

6. The elements to be considered in deter- 
mining a teacher’s fitness for promotion or 
increase in salary should be: (1) Schoolroom 
efficiency; (2) growth in a knowledge of edu- 
cational processes and the philosophy of teach- 
ing; (3) growth in scholarship. A simple 
form of efficiency record based upon these ele- 
ments should be kept by the superintendent. 

Many features of a salary schedule must be 
determined by local conditions, but for the 
purpose of being more definite I submit the 
following general plan, which I am prepared 
to defend by the best evidence possible—that 
of actual use-in two school systems covering a 
period of several years. 

Form of Salary Schedule—A. A concise 
statement of appropriate rules governing the 
election and promotion of teachers. B. The 
schedule. ; 

Class I. Teachers holding a Permanent 
State Certificate, State Normal School Di- 
ploma, or a Permanent College Certificate, and 
showing evidence of at least three years’ suc- 
cessful experience in schools approved by the 
Board. Minimum salary, 3; maximum 
salary for automatic increase, $75. 

Class II. \Teachers holding a Professional 
Certificate, Provisional College Certificate, or 
a State Normal Certificate, and showing evi- 
dence of at least two years’ successful experi- 
ence in schools approved by the Board. Mini- 
mum salary, $50; maximum salary, $66. 

Class III. Teachers holding a Provisional 
Certificate, a Provisional College Certificate, 


or a State Normal School Certificate, without . 


at least two years’ successful experience in 
schools approved by the Board. Minimum 
salary, $40; maximum salary, $50. 

Teachers working under this schedule for 
the first time shall be placed in the schedule at 
a point to be determined by the Board. The 
salaries of all teachers shall be increased $5 
per month for each year of successful experi- 
ence until they reach the maximum salary of 
the class to which they belong or until they 
possess the qualifications which place them in 
another class. 

Teachers belonging to Class I, who possess 
special qualifications, may receive a salary be- 
yond the maximum for automatic increase. 

At the 1910 meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association the president was authorized to 
appoint a Committee on Uniform Records and 
Reports. This committee consisting of men 
eminently qualified for their task made a 
thorough study of conditions existing through- 
out the country with respect to school records 
and statistics; and at the San Francisco meet- 
ing in 1911 they made a preliminary report, 
which is worthy of careful reading by all 
persons directly interested in placing public 
school administration on a better basis. 
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In the case of the schedule for reporting 
fiscal statistics the committee secured the co- 
operation of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation and the National Association of School 
Accounting Officers. The introductory state- 
ment to this part of the committee’s report is 
as follows: “ With the variation in record and 
report which we now have it is impossible to 
make any adequate comparison of the cost of 
education among any group of cities, and usu- 
ally it is not easy to determine the cost of any 
particular unit within the school system itself. 
The form of report recommended by the com- 
mittee provides for such differentiation as will 
enable anyone to make adequate comparisons 
among the several cities of the United States, 
and, at the same time, calls for a system of 
accounts which will make it possible to dis- 
cover the cost of particular types of schools 
within the system itself. In some of our cities 
as much as one-third of the entire city revenue 
is devoted to education. The demands from 
all departments must be justified by showing 
the maximum of return for money already 
granted.” 

For the above reasons I believe that the 
superintendent should concern himself about 
school accounting. It is not my purpose to 
discuss the dry subject of accounts, but I wish 
to testify to the great satisfaction which comes 
to a superintendent who works with a system 
of school board bookkeeping and educational 
statistics which are sufficiently clear and simple 
to be understood by those for whom they are 
intended and sufficiently complete to satisfy 
the requirements of the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

After many years of discussion regarding 
the proper subjects for the public school cur- 
riculum we have come to no satisfactory agree- 
ment. We hear much about the elimination 
of unimportant subjects, but if we eliminate 
all that has been recommended our children’s 
minds will be dwarfed by intellectual hunger. 
Much has been said about enriching the cur- 
riculum, but if we feed our children all that 
has been prescribed and in the prescribed time 
they will undoubtedly suffer from intellectual 
dyspepsia. 

But there is no cause for despair. Out of 
this valuable discussion has come a proposi- 
tion upon which there seems to be almost uni- 
versal agreement. This proposition may be 
stated in the following manner: “ The primary 
aim in training the minds of the young should 
be to gain the power to work. Information 
though valuable and inevitable in the acquiring 
of this power is not the prime object of ele- 
mentary education, but is incidental to it.” 

We would not minimize the importance of 
knowledge per se, but there are two important 
reasons why we would not set it up as the 
primary aim of elementary education. First, 
from the very nature of the human mind, 
childhood is the time when new mental proc- 
esses are most easily initiated and mental 
habits formed, while the older mind with its 
trained powers has an immense advantage 
over the child mind in the acquisition of 
knowledge. Secondly, if we assume that 
knowledge itself is the principal thing we are 





hopelessly lost in our effort to answer Her- 
bert Spencer’s great question, “ What knowl- 
edge is of most worth?” 

We should exercise a fair degree of com- 
mon sense in the selection of the subject 
matter to be taught; in the arrangement of 
the subject matter we should keep before us 
constantly the development of the child’s 
mental powers as our definite aim; and above 
all we should train our teachers to work with 
this definite aim in view. “What knowledge 
is of most worth?” That question will be 
satisfactorily answered in due time by the 
young man or the young woman who has a 
clean heart, a sound body, and a mind trained 
to think intensely and accurately. Hence, our 
first consideration in mental training should be 
to teach the child to think, to feel, and to 
will; and in doing this we must remember that 
it would be just as senseless to expect all 
classes of mental conditions to respond to the 
same stimulus as it would be to apply one 
form of medical treatment to all persons in 
need of a physical stimulant. We say of many 
children that they are not able to apply them- 
selves. In most cases a more accurate state- 
ment would be that we have failed to discover 
the means of interesting them in a mental 
occupation which is sufficient to induce them 
to concentrate their attention. And here we 
have at least one unanswerable argument in 
favor of manual training,*cooking, sewing,, 
school gardens, organized play, etc., as in-- 
tensely practical departments of any school 
which may be used as a means of awakening 
the child’s sleeping intellect. : 

It would be folly for us to contend that 
our work is efficient if the boys and girls who 
are sent out as products of the public schools 
are not well grounded in the fundamental 
facts of knowledge usually embraced in a 
public school curriculum, and if they are not 
able to apply that knowledge in such subjects 
as arithmetic, spelling, language, etc. I do 
contend, however, that there is a great waste 
in education where children are offered indis- 
criminate doses of knowledge with little or no 
regard for their preparation to receive it. 
I am confident that a greater number of chil- 
dren survive the educative process and go out 
into the world better equipped both in knowl- 
edge and the power to work where we plan 
definitely to train their powers and abandon 
what appears to me to be the absurd practice 
of determining a child’s right to proceed by a 
mathematical calculation. 

The pupil’s fitness for promotion can be 
determined with justice only when many 
factors are taken into consideration, not the 
least of which is his ability to receive the 
advanced training. I am convinced beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that high standard of work 
can be maintained without the use of exami- 
nations as a prominent factor in determining 
a pupil’s fitness for promotion. I believe that 
all pupils should be required to take an exami- 
nation at the close: of the semi-annual pro- 
motion period merely as an important school 
exercise, but that they should be given to 
understand that their assignment for the 
succeeding term will not depend upon the un- 
certain results of an examination or an aver- 
age of monthy grades. To my mind the only 
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equitable and businesslike basis for a pupil’s 
promotion is his fitness at the promotion time, 
and his fitness should be determined by the 
teacher and principal after a careful considera- 
tion of all the factors in the case. For con- 
venience a periodic record of a pupil’s class 
standing should be kept. Under ordinary con- 
ditions the final judgment of the teacher 
should be consistent with this record, but 
under no circumstances should teachers or 
pupils be victims of such fallible agencies as 
school records and examination grades. 

Possibly the commercial department of the 
high school is more closely related to the busi- 
ness world than any other. In addition to the 
usual record of the pupil’s work, in this de- 
partment a special record should be kept in 
which each pupil is given a grade in certain 
fundamental characteristics desired by those 
who employ young men and women. This 
record should include a grade in the followin 
personal characteristics: Honesty, sense o 
responsibility, punctuality, industry, tractabil- 
ity, initiative, accuracy, neatness, attention to 
details, and manner of address. The practical 
‘business man’s view of efficient public school 
‘training is shown by the fact that where such 
methods are in vogue, he invariably desires to 
examine this special record and ignores the 
usual record of a pupil’s class standing. He 
acts upon the principle that trained powers 
and properly developed character are matters 
of first importance as a foundation for suc- 
cess. 


Supt. L. E. McGinnes, of Steelton, read 
the following paper in answer to the vital 
question, 


ARE THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, AS ORGANIZED AT 
PRESENT, DESIGNED TO GIVE PRACTICAL 
PREPARATION FOR LIFE? 


To answer this question affirmatively would 
be to claim that the schools of the present are 
fully meeting civilization’s demands of the 
present—a condition that has never yet existed. 
Schools are organized and reorganized, modi- 
fied and remodified to meet the demands of a 
progressive civilization. While intelligence is 
a fundamental element in civilization and has 
much to do with creating and fostering it, 
schools and school systems are but the out- 
growth of that social condition. Education is 
but a means to an end and that end is pre- 
sumably social efficiency. As the world ad- 
vances civilization changes and the educational 
aims of the twentieth century are not identical 
with those of the nineteenth or any of its pre- 
decessors. That the public schools of the 
present are not fully prepared to give prepara- 
tion for life goes without saying, but that they 
are doing more for such preparation than they 
have ever done in the past must also be ad- 
mitted. That they are doing more, is not the 
result of any social revolution but rather as 
the result of civilization’s gradual evolution. 
There is but little doubt that to-day more 
serious consideration is given to this problem 
than to any other single problem that con- 
fronts the American school. Not all agree as 
to what constitutes the practical in education 
but there is quite general assent to the proposi- 
tion that school studies, as far as possible, 
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must be related to life’s future activities and 
that teaching must take into account the /ivi 
of the child as well as the life of the child. 

In these days of harsh criticisms of school ~ 
methods and courses of study on the part of 
certain would-be educational reformers, who 
claim through sensational magazine articles 
that the schools are impractical and therefore 
not measuring up to the demands of the times, 
it is well for thoughtful peoples to recognize 
the fact that school men everywhere are 
anxious that the schools shall meet the needs 
of these changed conditions. These school 
men are bending every energy in the direction 
of securing courses of study that will meet 
these needs. More than this, they are striving 
for that quality of teaching that will bring the 
branches taught into vital touch with the pres- 
ent and the future necessities of the child. 
Furthermore, these same school men are thor- 
oughly convinced that there are certain sub- 
jects that are fundamental in every elemen- 
tary school; subjects that can not be omitted 
or displaced without undermining the educa- 
tional superstructure of every life that touches 
the school. Critics that demand such omis- 
sions and substitutions for the sake of the 
practical are paving the way for the most 
impractical type of school imaginable. On 
the other hand, it is difficult to conceive of a 
more practical spot on earth than a modern 
elementary school, presided over by a large- 
hearted, clear-headed, broad-minded, hard- 
working teacher. A school in which the three 
R’s together with geography, history, hygiene, 
drawing and music are well taught and a 
school in which the seven virtues of regular- 
ity, punctuality, neatness, accuracy, silence, 
industry and obedience are becoming a part 
of each child’s life. The future will never 
discount the product of such a school, nor 
will it ever be compelled to face the modern 
challenge that it is impractical. 

There are critics and critics, destructive and 
constructive. Of the former class there are 
those who claim that but few pupils take ad- 
vantage of our modern high schools and that 
the great majority of those that do, in the 
end, prove themselves to be an inferior prod- 
uct. To even the most casual observer these 
claims are without any foundation of truth 
whatever. According to Dr. Snedden, “The 
growth of attendance in our secondary schools 
is one of the marvelous facts of American 
educational history. During the last two 
decades, the number of pupils in public and 
private high schools, all practically from four- 
teen to eighteen years of age, has increased 
from about one third of one per cent. of the 
total population of the country to over one 
per cent.” This is a six-fold increase in 
twenty years. A glance at the report of the 
Commissioner of Education further shows 
that the public high schools are preparing six 
times as many pupils for college as are the 
private secondary schools. Still further, the 
best available approximation, made from a 
study of 318 city systems in the country, indi- 
cates that 36 per cent. of the boys and 46 per 
cent. of the girls, entering the first primary 
grade, go on to the high school. All this, not- 
withstanding the broadcast statement that 
“just seven out of every one hundred pupils 
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from the elementary school enter the high 
school.” 

As to the product of the modern high school 
it is necessary to say but little. One needs but 
to consult the alumni register of his own local 
schools to experience a satisfaction that forti- 
fies him against the onslaughts of the most 
destructive critic. Let me briefly quote at 
random from the testimony of superinten- 
dents, high school principals and others as 
found in the last issue of the New England 
Journal of Education. These answers were 
brought out by the inquiry as to what propor- 
tion of high school boys have been reason- 
ably successful : 

“TI have watched hundreds pass through 
the elementary schools into the high school 
and pass thence into fine manhood and woman- 
hood, but I have never heard of one of my 
boys and girls being under arrest.” 

“I can not tell you in exact figures the num- 
ber of boys that I have taught that have. been 
reasonably successful, but I can say that it is 
difficult for me to think of any of them who 
have not been reasonably successful.” 

“From ninety to ninety-five per cent. of the 
boys and girls of our high school have been 
successful. I know of but two graduates that 
went into the human scrap heap.” 

“A very large per cent. of the boys grad- 
uated from our high school are making good. 
In fact those who may justly be considered 
as failures constitute a negligible number.” 

“In regard to the success of boys whom I 
have had under me in the high school, I am 
considering that all are successful who are 
earning an honest living. Of course they are 
getting from and giving to the community in 
greater or less degree. I can not recall a 
half-dozen of the thousand or more boys who 
have been to school to me in the past ten 
years, that I would classify as failures.” 

There is no doubt that the experiences here 
expressed can be duplicated in nearly every 
city and town in the country. In fact to find 
a counter experience would be a most difficult 
task. Our public schools are not “stupid in 
method,” “impractical in plan” and “absolutely 
improductive of results,” as our destructive 
critics would have the world believe. They 
have their merits and they have their imper- 
fections and no class of individuals are more 
ready to admit their defects than the school 
men themselves. They invite wholesome, 
truthful, constructive criticism but they can 
not help but protest against the ignorant in- 
vention of defects that were banished from 
the schools more than a third of a century 
ago. 

In these days of scientific progress the 
school critic has been captured, dissected, ana- 
lyzed and classified. The likelihood is that he 
will never be cabinetized for the reason that 
he is neither “ fossilized,” “petrified,” “ ossi- 


fied,” nor “ satisfied.” Here is his classifica-- 


tion: 

1. The individual who is the smallest, least 
important but most annoying, the chronic 
fault-finder. To him, whatever is, whatever it 
is, is wrong. 

2. The individual, more numerous and more 
dangerous, the one whose disapproval has 
back of it something personal and selfish. He 
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is dangerous for the reason that he is usually 
able to conceal his motives from the people. 

3. The individual, belonging to a type that 
is larger still, whose criticism grows out of 
his loyalty to the schools, coupled with his 
interest in young people and a genuine desire 
to promote their welfare. 

In the language of another, “ We naturally 
dread the criticism that comes from the fault- 
finders and from men of questionable motiv 
but we welcome the opinion of any thoughtful 
man. There is no war on honest criticism. 
It is the breeze that keeps the educational 
atmosphere clear. True criticism is a correc- 
tive agency and the teacher’s best friend. It 
is the impelling force that leads one to search 
for that which is best.” 

As there are three distinct groups of critics 
among the laity, so also there are three equally 
distinct groups of workers among school men, 
each doing what it can to influence the trend 
of popular education. The first of these 
groups persistently adheres to the old-time 
theory that preparation for bread-winning 
has no place in the public school. The second 
group representing the opposite extreme, and 
with equal persistence, sees but little more in 
the purpose of the school than getting ready 
to earn money. The third, and decidedly 
the largest group of the three, represents a 
mean proportional between the two extremes. 
It believes in educating for both culture and 
practical utility and it is bending its energies 
in the direction of working out this twofold 
idea. It recognizes the significance of the 
movement toward a better adaptation of our 
educational equipment to the needs of our 
prevailingly industrial life. It is also willing 
to admit the claim of the radicals, that thou- 
sands of boys and girls leave school annually 
before they ought for the reason that they do 
not find a content in the course of studies 
that meets their needs. It is not ready how- 
ever to admit that all of these needs are neces- 
sarily vocational and that all of these chil- 
dren would remain in school if a different type 
of school, or a parallel separate school were 
established. This group can not get away 
from the thought that, notwithstanding the 
fact that the country has made great progress 
along the line of the preparation of teachers, 
the fundamental weakness of our schools is 
not in lack of equipment but in inefficient 
teaching and that as long as the salaries of 
teachers remain on the plane of unskilled 
labor, much unskilled teaching is bound to 
result. To this group the question naturally 
arises, if efficient teaching is difficult to secure 
for lack of funds, with our present or za- 
tion, how can efficiency be reasonably ex- 
pected with a multiplication of undertakings 
and efforts involving a much greater outlay 
of money? All of these groups are confronted 
with this important question. None of them 
can ignore it. Happily educators are not left 
alone to solve it. Public sentiment has 
reached a stage where it demands “an equal 
chance for all,” even if it costs much more 
money than is now expended on the schools. 
People are becoming convinced that, under 
present conditions, with the old-time methods 
and organization unmodified, the school does 
not lead far in the direction of a self-support- 
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ing citizenship. Prior to the days of the 
multiplication of machinery and the conse- 
quent division of labor, when the boys 
learned trades and the girls became familiar 
with all phases of household duties, a less 
demand was made upon the schools than is 
made upon them to-day. As society was then 
constituted, by the assistance of the home the 
school prepared the student to adapt himself 
to his environment when school days would 
be over. Under present conditions, with 
scarcely any assistance along industrial lines 
from the home, the school alone is obliged to 
do something in the direction of preparing the 
student for his future environment. Already 
the state has made wise and ample provision 
for the development of industrial skill on the 

art of its abnormal and dependent children. 

t has also made equally wise and ample pro- 
vision for the small per cent. that are destined 
to enter the professions. If the ideal of the 
state, that every citizen is to become a self- 
supporting unit, is to be maintained in the 
future, the great majority of children who 
come under neither of the above classes must 
be carefully considered and provided for. In- 
asmuch as the state assumes the responsibility 
of regulating the periods and hours of child 
labor, and furthermore, since it makes attend- 
ance upon the school compulsory, it is in duty 
bound to provide the best possible educa- 
tional advantages for the child while it is in 
school. The truth is becoming more and more 
apparent every day that in our modern civili- 
zation, it is not providing the best when it 
entirely ignores the claims of vocational train- 
ing. Conventions and organizations are clam- 
oring for an education that is at least more 
nearly vocational in its purpose than is now 

rovided and the press is practically a unit in 
its behalf. Many states are legislating for it 
and the nation at large through the Page bill 
now pending in the Sesane is striving for it. 
All of this is bound to result in the expendi- 
ture of large amounts of money for this form 
of education in the not distant future. That 
these amounts may be expended as econom- 
ically and as effectively as possible every phase 
of the subject demands thoughtful considera- 
tion by school men and business men alike. 
In this consideration it is necessary to keep in 
mind that, up to the period of adolescence, 
it is the business of the child to grow and not 
to prepare for earning a livelihood; that what- 
ever is done in this direction shall be done for 
the child after it has reached that period; that, 
in the interest of fair play, there shall be an 
opportunity for the release of industrial 
powers as well as for the preparation for the 
commercial pursuits and the professions. It 
is justly claimed that the anticipation of such 
a course will induce many students of the ele- 
mentary grades who now drop by the way to 
remain in school, and further, that when these 
same students have taken the course it will 
not be necessary for them to go to work as 
immature and unskilled wage earners. 

In considering the subject, it will also be 
well doubtless to get rid of the pre-conceived 
notions that there is but little culture in the 
useful and the serviceable; that there is noth- 
ing altruistic in a man’s earning a good liveli- 
hood, and that there is much danger of making 














the commercial motive the dominant motive 
of the school. Ex-President Eliot is radical 
in some things but he never uttered the truth 
more forcefully than when he said, “ A ripen- 
ing field of grass or grain billowing in the 
summer wind is not less beautiful because it 
promises welcome food for man and beast. 
The apple blossoms are not less beautiful be- 
cause apples will later be developed from them. 
The useful invention of. a Tungsten filament 
for an electric lamp is no less worthy or digni- 
fied than the apparently useless discovery 
attributed to Thales,. that a piece of amber 
rubbed with a bit of silk would attract a 
light body delicately suspended on a fine 
thread. Moreover the mental capacity involved 
in the invention of the Tungsten filament is, 
to say the least, just as strong as the capacity 
which Thales exhibited in his amber experi- 
ment. The student who masters the Tungsten 
filament facts, in their connection, is just as 
worthily occupied as the student who makes 
himself acquainted with the exploit of Thales, 
although the observation on amber was inno- 
cent of applications to human welfare for two 
thousand years.” 

Then too, in considering the subject, it will 
be well to remember that there is no such a 
thing as a purposeless efficiency. We are 
hearing much to-day about higher productive 
ability, the conservation of energy and greater 
efficiency. Aimless work is never efficient 
work whether it be in the school, the home, 
the office or the shop. The only successful 
processes in education are those that secure 
the active interest and co-operation of the 
student. To accomplish this there must be 
definiteness of aim, Of all the students in the 
country who have come to the adolescent 
period in life, those that are doing the most 
effective work are the ones that have as a 
motive a definite life career. Compare the 
students in our normal schools with the stu- 
dents in our colleges. On an average the 
normal school students are doing more efficient 
work than are the college students for the 
reason that a greater proportion of them have 
a more definite aim. Professional students of 
all classes, as a rule, are hard-working stu- 
dents. In this particular the high schools of 
commerce and mechanic arts have a decided 
advantage over the so-called classical high 
schools. Of the part-time schools connected 
with some of our great corporations; of the 
Hampton Institute and of Booker Washing- 
ton’s school at Tuskegee it can be truthfully 
said that in the entire student body scarcely a 
loafer is to be found. If our general high 
schools, efficient as they are, are to meet the 
needs of all the children of all the people; if 
they are to contiriue to attract more students 
to them and through them, there must be a 
greater recognition of this motive of a life 
career in the future than there has ever been 
in the past. This does not mean that every 
school room shall be converted into a work- 
shop or that anything that is essential in the 
present course of studies shall be subtracted 
therefrom. It does mean, however, that every 
effort shall be put forth to interest pupils in 
their studies up to such time as the life-career 
motive appeals to them; to give them such 
training as shall not only develop their intel- 
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lectual and moral powers but that shall liberate 
their industrial powers as well. It means, 
furthermore, that when the proper time comes 
in the educational experience of the student 
every effort shall be put forth to give it wise 
guidance in the selection of the vocation for 
which it is best adapted. 

In conclusion this paper attempts to estab- 
lish the following points: 

1. That while the schools as organized are 
not prepared to give practical preparation for 
life, there is a wholesome movement in the 
direction of more nearly subserving that pur- 
pose. 
2. That much of the prevalent criticism of 
the schools is utterly unfair and absolutely 
worthless for the reason that it is not based on 
a discriminating knowledge of the schools and 
that it employs misleading and misinterpreted 
statistics. 

3. That whatever changes are made in our 
courses of study to meet the demands of voca- 
tional training should be made largely in the 
secondary school. That the work of at least 
the first six years of school life is funda- 
mental, the same for all, regardless of sex or 
future occupation. 

4. That if our’ secondary schools are to 
measure up to their possibilities in the future, 
it will be necessary to get closer to the needs 
of the large body of students that are neither 
taking commercial courses nor preparing for 
college. That since the former method of 
training boys for work through apprenticeship 
has practically disappeared and since the 
manner of family living has barred the girls 
from training in the household arts, an added 
responsibility is placed upon our higher grades 
of schools. 

5. That the school should help the student 
to find the aim of his life in terms of his own 
natural endowments and his acquired and pos- 
sible attainments. To this end vocational 
guidance is not less important than college 
guidance. 

6. Finally, since efficiency is so largely de- 
pendent upon motive, one of the greatest 
responsibilities of the teacher is to arouse and 
maintain the interest of pupils in the subjects 
of study. With many pupils, as they approach 
the high school age, interest in their school 
work lags, partially for the reason that they 
see but little connection between their studies 
and their means of earning a livelihood. Asa 
result, far too many of them drop out of 
school and go to work, and some of those that 
remain manifest such a spirit of listlessness 
that but little efficient study is possible with 
them. For this condition, not as a universal 
remedy but rather as a counter-irritant, a 
theoretic and practical application of the life- 
career motive is respectfully recommended. 


This subject was further discussed by 


Supt. S. H. Hadley, of Sharon, Mercer 
county, in the following paper: 


PRACTICAL PREPARATION FOR LIFE. 


While carelessly leafing over a report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of this 
State issued in the early sixties, I chanced 
upon a section of the report devoted to the 

iency of the public schools of that time; 





and upon reading it through I found that it 
discussed at some length the question of the 
schools meeting the needs of the people. Upon 
some investigation I find that since the incep- 
tion of our present system of education, 
scarcely an educational meeting has been held 
when this subject has not been discussed in 
some phase at some length. 

This naturally gives rise to the thought that 
the people actively engaged in school work 
have ever been studying this question, earnestly 
intent upon returning to the State a product 
commensurate with the money expended for 
education. This subject is too extended to 
attempt to state definitely what constitutes a 
practical preparation for life, hence we must 
deal almost entirely in generalities. There is 
a decided tendency nowadays to criticise the 
work of the public schools. There is a class 
of critics, who in order to have their names 
before the people by way of sensational articles 
in sensational papers, boldly proclaim the 
schools an absolute failure. I fear that many 
of this class speak from a commercial pur- 
pose; such critics deserve no praise. they 
attempt to tear down old established customs 
and suggest nothing to take the place of that 
which they would destroy; these people are of 
no benefit to society. In fact I think that 
some of the articles from this class of critics 
have been a decided injury to the public 
schools. But there is that greater class of 
critics who have stood fearlessly by our 
schools. They have given their best thought 
to their advancement. They have been giving 
their time and energy to the building up of a 
system of education which will more effect- 
ively meet the needs of the state. For such 
critics are we truly thankful. They have been 
of inestimable value to us. 

It probably is not the most pleasant thought 
that the schools were organized, primarily, as 
a protection to society and to the State. Yet 
that is largely true. It is very evident that 
he who is self-supporting and who possesses 
a certain general degree of intelligence is a 
safer person to society than he who does not 
possess these qualifications, and it was early 
seen that it would be a money-saving invest- 
ment for the State to provide a system of free 
education to meet these needs. But as the 
years have come and gone we have come to 
see greater possibilities. We think that he 
who will be of most value to society must not 
only be self-supporting but he must have a 
broad vision of the world about him. He must 
see the needs of society, ever ready to be of 
service to his fellow man. He must be so 
trained that he may be able to see the right 
side of all moral questions and have a desire 
and will to ally himself therewith. Hence the 
real work of the public schools is to train its 
pupils so that upon leaving school they may 
be able to find the place in life where they 
belong, more easily adjust themselves to sur- 
rounding conditions, and do those thi 
which tend to elevate and ennoble mankind. 
If it is true that in the schools lies the safety 
of the State, then when we consider the 
progress made in the nation in the past years, 
certain it must be that, to a great degree, the 
schools have been performing their mission. 
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No situation has ever arisen that there has 
not likewise come forth a master to meet it. 
I know that there are those who would answer 
this by saying that it is American ingenuity, 
natural tendencies of a great people. To these 
we reply that this same ingenuity is largely 
due to a careful training of childhood, to a 
system of education that has taken the chil- 
dren of all lands and of peoples and with such 
a foundation has made the American citizen 
of the present day. Viewed in this light I 
think we must believe that the public schools 
~ providing a fairly good preparation for 
ife. 

But conditions in life have changed so much. 
People are living so differently now than in 
days gone by. On account of these changing 
conditions in society the organization of our 
schools has been in continual change during 
all these years. It is not necessary for me to 
give any word picture of the conditions pre- 
vailing in life now in comparison with those 
of the days of our fathers; but it is a pertinent 
question to consider whether the schools have 
changed proportionately as our country and 
its people. 

We are living in a distinctly commercial and 
industrial age. The industrial world has so 
expanded that, within itself, it is unable to 
meet its own needs, and has consequently 
called upon the schools to help meet the de- 
mands of industry. The great captains of in- 
dustry demand more from their employees to- 
day than ever before. A manufacturing plant 
with a certain equipment must produce a maxi- 
mum output; every mill must produce more 
than ever before. A machine must measure 
up to a certain standard of efficiency. If it 
does not then it is removed and replaced by 
onethat will. Greater resultsare demanded from 
the superintendents of these mills and they in 
turn demand greater results from those work- 
ing for them. Certain conditions prevail. 
Certain results must be obtained. Less waste. 
Greater efficiency is the demand. This demand 
affects the schools directly in two ways. This 
spirit of efficiency demands that there shall 
be less waste. More must be done under given 
conditions. Not only so, but to supply this 
demand of industry it has been imperative that 
the schools enter the world of industry and 
educate the youth so that he may be better 
prepared to meet this high requirement. How 
we are to do this most effectively is the ques- 
tion which must be solved. There are those 
who are calling for the extreme in industrial 
training and there are those who, warped by 
the traditions of the past, frown upon the in- 
dustrial idea which has entered our schools 
and call for a continuance of the so-called 
“cultural subjects” to the exclusion of the 
practical. I doubt if either of these classes 
will be the ones to lead us safely. It is the 
“middle of the road” class of thinkers who 
have taken the best from each of these schools 
of thought and the result is that there is being 
wrought a great change in the organization 
of our schools. We believe that certain rudi- 
ments of knowledge are just as_ essential 
to-day as in the bygone days. Speaking spe- 
cifically, we think a person leaving school to 
enter any vocation should at least be able to 
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read, write and perform the simple operations 
in arithmetic. To read, that he may be able 
to enter different worlds from the one in 
which he has chosen to live; to write and 
cipher, that he may be able to perform in an 
intelligent manner such duties as may fall to 
him. Around these subjects certain studies 
may be placed to round out a more useful life, 
In other words there will always be a demand 
for a training which will give a certain range 
and degree of intelligence regardless of what 
industrial or technical training the person may 
have received. We must admit, however, that 
the spirit of the day is vastly different from 
that of a few years ago. e have come to 
believe that the great mass of our children 
who leave school to enter the world’s activi- 
ties and take up some form of manual work 
have a stronger claim upon our attention than 
have the few, comparatively speaking, who 
enter stores, banks, offices, and other like pur- 
suits; or those who enter the colleges and 
universities to prepare for the professions. 
The old-time Book School is giving way to the 
Book and Work School. Non-essentials are 
being eliminated to make way for a training 
of greater utility. Many of the so-called 
“higher branches” are not being required of 
those who do not expect to enter the profes- 
sions. Girls are now learning the things that 
will better enable them to enter that higher 
institution, the home, and perform the duties 
therein in a more satisfactory manner. Boys 
are entering the shops and are learning to use 
their hands so that when they leave school 
they can better take up their work in life, 
knowing how to use some tools other than a 
lead pencil or a piece of crayon. We believe 


‘that such a training will better prepare the 


boy to go out into the industrial world, take 
his place at a machine, mayhap, or do what- 
ever work he may be called upon to do. We 
are beginning not only to believe but to admit 
that time spent upon such work is a better 
preparation for life than going with /Zneas 
into the mysteries of the Stygian world or 
delving into the intricacies of some of our 
Higher Mathematics. Not only will it be a 
better preparation for those who will enter 
the industrial world and those who will be 
workers in the home; but those entering other 
fields of activity will have a broader. view of 
life, a broader, deeper sympathy for the rest 
of the world. But should we listen to those 
who are extreme in their ideas of industrial 
education, we might realize all too late that 
we are sending forth a class of workmen who 
would perhaps be self-supporting but would 
lack those essentials which permit one to rise 
above the level of his own work. The best 
prepared person is he, though he may belong 
to that great body of manual workers, who is 
able to enjoy the better things of life. Such a 
person will not only be a workman. in order 
to be self-supporting; but he will find enjoy- 
ment therein, and be a credit to the work in 
which he is engaged. Though he may enter 
any one of the occupations, numbering nearly 
four hundred, be his vocation what it may, he 
will look beyond the narrow place in which he 
is toiling and see higher worlds than his own. 
But the accusation is frequently made that 
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the schools are attempting too much and ac- 
complishing very little. Business men are 
heard to say that many of those leaving school 
are for a long time nearly worthless to their 
employers. They tell us that we have allowed 
so many things to creep into our curriculum 
that the essentials have been crowded out. Is 
there not a grain of truth that we are trying 
to do a little bit of everything and not much 
of anything? To meet the increased demands 
of the times are we not attempting to do it 
along old-time lines? If so, the result is ap- 
parent. We must have a longer day. We 
must have a longer term. School children 
should learn that the working day consists of 
more than five and one-half hours and that the 
asd is longer than nine or ten months. We 
ave added branch after branch to our courses 
of study and have not changed our day and 
term proportionately. Again, the waste in our 
schools is tremendous. Waste time through 
inefficient teachers, methods, supervision, or- 
ganization, and in many other ways. No need 
for me to enter into that problem. I believe 
that most of you will agree to that. Study is 
being given along this line and certain it is 
that to some extent this leakage will be 
stopped. But perhaps the greatest wast has 
been through the teaching of non-essentials. 
When we school men come to a definite con- 
clusion as to what are essentials in the various 
studies of the curriculum, and definitely out- 
line them for the teacher, there will be plenty 
of time to comply with the demands of the 
industrial world. There is one satisfying 
thought, that the public schools, unlike almost 
every other institution, have never known a 
period of retrogression. The tendency has 
ever been forward. Those actively engaged in 
the work have always given their best thought 
to the subject; and, if I mistake not, consider- 
ing the present status of education in this 
country, this great industrial question which 
is permeating our schools will be solved; and 
I believe that the schools, in due time, will be 
contributing their share toward the industrial 
as well as the physical, intellectual and moral 
needs of society. 

Though the American schools can not, as 
yet, lay claim to having given any extended 
training along industrial lines, and thereby 
take credit for the wonderful progress in the 
industrial activities in our country, we do 
claim that we have, during the short period 
of our existence, produced a citizenship which 
has handled the affairs of nation and state and 
placed this country among the foremost nations 
of the world. 

The next topic upon the programme of 
the morning was “ The Public Schools Re- 
sponsible for the Physical Care of the 
Child: First, Through Medical Inspection 
and Hygiene,” discussed by Principal H. 
E. Winner, Pittsburgh; and Second, 
“Through Play Activities,” Supt. Fred W. 
Robbins, Lebanon. The following paper 
was. read by Prof. Winner: 
RESPONSIBILITY OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS THROUGH 

MEDICAL CARE AND HYGIENE. 


In trying to determine the responsibility of 
the school, as regards the physical care of the 








child, we are dealing with a subject that for 
timeliness has no equal. At no time in the 
history of educational matters have we come 
to regard health as of so much importance in 
affairs, not only in school but in general. We 
have come to realize that health is essential, 
and that it is the full duty of the school to 
surround the child with all possible safeguards. 

We have been somewhat tardy in our coun- 
try in the introduction of medical inspection, 
medical examination and medical treatment. 
We have likewise been very slow in appreciat- 
ing the physical conditions with which the 
child is confronted, such as the school build- 
ing with its questions of light, heat, sanitation 
and ventilation. Too many of our school 
buildings in this modern day are deficient as 
regards fundamental principles, sanitation and 
ventilation. 

We say in this progressive State of ours that 
a child must attend school between the ages 
of eight and fourteen. With the State recog- 
nizing the absolute necessity of such a law in 
order that the interests of the State may be 
conserved, and that future generations may be 
as efficient as possible, it still remains that the 
parent upon whom such an edict falls has ab- 
solutely a perfect right to assume that his child 
be surrounded by the best physical conditions 
while enrolled in school. 

Primarily this means, first, a building whose 
light, heat, seating, sanitation and ventilation 
are as nearly correct as it is possible to make 
them. Too often in the past has the school 
building in its construction been influenced by 
the desire of the architect who hoped to work 
out some favorite design irrespective of 
whether the design in mind might contain the 
essential needs that would affect each child 
enrolled therein. We have too many ornate 
windows with deep recesses affording inade- 
quate light, and too many poorly-located base- 
ment rooms and toilets preventing a high 
standard of sanitation, and I am frank to say 
that the school building that possesses a thor- 
oughly satisfactory system of heating and 
ventilation that shall be all that is desired, is 
indeed a rarity. 

Assuming therefore that the child must at- 
tend as we have indicated, our responsibility is 
a marked one in providing the very best pos- 
sible surroundings regarding the school plant. 
This means a building well located, with a 
light area for each room of not less than 20 
per cent. of the floor area; it means a school 
room sufficiently large that each child may 
have not less than fifteen square feet of floor 
space, and each room not less than two hun- 
dred (200) cubic feet of air space per pupil; 
it means that such a system of heating and 
ventilation must be installed as to insure not 
less than thirty (30) cubic feet of fresh air 
per minute for each pupil; it means further 
the installation of adjustable furniture for 
each room, and that insistence be made for 
frequent adjustments of furniture. These es- 
sentials in building construction are guaran- 
teed to the schools of Pennsylvania by the 
School Code, and with them many other mat- 
ters of much importance. 

The important question of sanitation for our 
school buildings has been fostered and en- 
couraged by the desire to eradicate evils pre- 
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venting good health. The abolition of the 
common drinking cup and the common towel 
as formerly used, is but a further step in the 
health program for the school children. The 
change in the method of cleaning the school 
from the use of the broom and dry cleaning to 
a system of vacuum cleaning, is but a further 
recognition of the danger to children’s health 
by the employment of antiquated methods. 

Schools have much to do yet, especially 
schools built some years ago, in providing sat- 
isfactory sanitary conditions. We need to 
recognize that only perfectly clean buildings 
are permissible. This fact calls for a higher 
degree of intelligence to be exercised by jani- 
torial employees than has generally been shown 
in the past. 

Nor has our full duty been performed to 
the child when we have provided him with a 
good building, well lighted and properly ven- 
tilated, with furniture adjusted to his physical 
needs? It behooves us to see that there is 
nothing permitted to encroach upon his per- 
sonal rights in the way of anything that might 
interfere with his personal health. The fol- 
lowing editorial taken from a paper published 
in a progressive town of Pennsylvania where 
Medical Inspection has only recently been 
begun, is quite significant: 

“The inspection by four local physicians 
into the physical condition of the pupils of the 
public schools is being continued this week, 
and good progress is being made. In their ex- 
amination of the boys and girls, the doctors 
are uncovering a number of things that are of 
interest. As was announced at the outset of 
the inspection, the medical men are looking 
for defects of the eyes, nose, mouth, throat 
and ears, and they are finding them. Some of 
them are not serious, while others are of such 
a character as should convince parents that 
regular medical treatment is necessary in 
order to eradicate the trouble. 

“One of the interesting discoveries thus far 
is this: As the age of the pupil advances the 
number of defects increase, that is, the older 
children show a greater tendency to ailments 
of the eyes, nose, mouth, throat and ears than 
the younger children; and this discovery had 
led some parents to suspect that there is 
something wrong with the system now being 
followed in the schools along the line of too 
many studies and too much night work. Other 
discoveries of interest may be made before 
the inspection is concluded. The school board 
will then probably consider the matter and take 
whatever action may be necessary.” 

If the matters suggested in this article are 
correct, and we have good reason to believe 
some of them are, then we must modify our 
courses of study; we must eliminate the non- 
essential and unimportant topics in the sev- 
eral branches of study; we must give an 
opportunity in school for the development of 
the physical side of the child’s life; we must 
provide opportunity for relaxation and play. 

Medical inspection in our country is only 
in its infancy. Already in communities where 
this work has been in vogue for a few years 
comes positive assurance that the results ob- 
tained justify the establishment of such serv- 
ice. In some communities the people are 
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startled at the general conditions to be found 
affecting the health of children. It is not that 
we have more sickness on the part of the 
children, but that we have come to understand 
more about the particular child than we have 
been able to discover without a system of in- 
spection and examination. Many pupils suffer 
from adenoids, enlarged tonsils, defective sight 
and defective hearing. We realize the preva- 
lence of these conditions, and it behooves the 
school to provide means for their eradication 
as far as is possible, and to proceed along such 
constructive lines as will offer a large measure 
of absolute prevention. 

The school people are awake to the preva- 
lence of diseases and the physical condition of 
children, and that parents are beginning to 
realize that prevention is better than cure, 
means much for improvement. Practically all 
of our work in our immediate vicinity has 
been along the line of medical inspection. 
This is sought to ascertain the prevalence of 
contagious diseases. It is aimed to see that 
the many diseasés to which children are heir 
shall, as far as possible, be kept from running 
their courses in the public schools. We have 
come to realize that measles is not a disease to 
be contracted in order that it might be said 
“he has had the measles.” Complications 
arising from this disease result too often 
fatally. 

Inspection means that the school must be 
certain that any child shall not be unnecessarily 
exposed to any form of disease. It further 
means that the question of sanitation and ven- 
tilation shall come under close and definite 
supervision in every school building. 

Medical examination is much more recent in 
its application than medical inspection, and the 
result of the individual physical examination 
reveals some startling facts. Examination, 
however, aside from the revelation of the con- 
ditions and the acquaintance-of the parents 
with the conditions, does not accomplish all 
that is desired. To acquaint a parent with the 
fact that his child is suffering from some 
physical defect which might be easily removed 
does not mean that the defect will be removed 
or that the child will be benefited by such 
examination. 

The indifference of parents and the absolute 
disregard displayed, coupled sometimes with 
the financial inability to do as directed, often 
operates to prevent a child from receiving his 
rightful heritage in life. The direct respon- 
sibility rests upon the school to still further 
awaken the minds of parents and cause them 
to realize what immediate measures may mean 
to their individual child. This awakened con- 
science can be very much encouraged by the 
school’s active part in conducting meetings for 
mothers and meetings for fathers, in which a 
rigid campaign of education can be set forth. 

We must realize as school people that hav- 
ing secured a medical inspector our work has 
only begun, if we are unable to supplement 
the work of the inspector with the work of 
the school nurse. It is not the number of 
physical defects found, but the number of 
physical defects found that are abated, that 
makes for progress in medical examination 
and inspection. 
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I know of no more potent factor for the 
correction of physical defects than an earnest 
and faithful visiting nurse, who goes into the 
thickly congested city centers, visits the mother 
in her home, talks with her, acquaints her with 
the actual conditions involved, secures her 
permission for an operation or treatment at a 
hospital and then accompanies the child where 
such treatment may be administered. This is 
the educational work touching the physical 
side of the child’s life which is of the highest 
importance. While this need may be more 
marked in some communities than others, it is 
a very necessary part of the complete system 
of medical inspection. 

The school has a further responsibility to 
itself and to society in general, in that it must 
use its best efforts to see that the product 
going out from the schools and entering fac- 
tories and workshops at the age of fourteen 
years or more, shall possess a physique that 
will make the workers efficient in their several 
capacities and that they will possess a physical 
constitution that shall conserve to the State 
and future generations a staunch and sturdy 
people. 

Would it be too much to demand that every 
pupil desiring to enter upon work must undergo 
a rigid physical examination? Would not 
such an examination reveal conditions that 
would demand correction before a “permit” 
be given? Would not prospective wage 
earners, realizing that such an examination was 
before them, endeavor to remedy physical de- 
fects? If the proper care of the teeth be made 
an essential, would not the principles of 
Dental Hygiene receive an impetus? While 
such a requirement written into our legal 
statutes might be considered somewhat drastic, 
would not the effect upon the coming gen- 
erations be a marked benefit? The advan- 
tages accruing to home life and to the State 
would far outweigh any infringement upon 
personal prerogatives. 

The credit for the attention we are now di- 
recting to School Hygiene must primarily be 
given to Medical Inspection. While Medical 
Inspection has been practiced in European coun- 
tries for many years, the history of the move- 
ment in our own country dates from the inau- 
guration of this work in Boston in 1894. From 
this beginning a wave-of tremendous influence 
has swept over the whole of the United States. 
The following is quoted as showing the extent 
of this movement and the subjects considered. 
These citations are taken from a recent issue 
of the School Board Journal. 

Boston, Mass.:—The school committee has 
indorsed the proposition of Superintendent F. 
B. Dyer for the establishment of special classes 
for children whose speech is defective. Two 
centers have been established with a teacher 
and assistant in charge of each center. Those 
whom the instruction is especially planned to 
benefit include children who lisp, stammer, 
stutter or are defective in speech in any par- 
ticular manner. It is estimated that each 
group will consist of fifty pupils. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin:—The chief medical 
inspector of the schools has under considera- 
tion the establishment of a special school for 
crippled children. It is estimated that 137 or 
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more children in the city are in need of such 
a school. The plan proposed is to assemble 
the children at convenient points and then 
transport them in busses to the school. 

Toledo, Ohio:—The erection of a special 
school to care for mentally deficient pupils has 
been recommended by the school authorities. 
It was pointed out that with the segregation of 
these children the more competent ones would 
be able to advance rapidly. 

Detroit, Michigan :—More than eighty chil- 
dren are enrolled in the classes for defective 
speech. The work was begun two years ago, 
and fifty children have since been cured of 
stammering. The board of education recently 
issued a bulletin giving the general public in- 
formation on the work of these classes. In 
the circular attention was called to the fact 
that many children who- should be in the classes 
were not enrolled, and it was urged that the 
names of all stammerers be sent to the super- 
intendent of schools. The work is free to all 
and is so planned that but two days each week 
are required and the progress of the pupil in 
his own grade is not retarded. 

Chicago, Illinois:—The board of education, 
in co-operation with several local civic im- 
provement associations, has taken steps 
toward the establishment of a school for epi- 
leptic children. The school is expected to care 
for those now in the regular schools, in addi- 
tion to the possible attendance of 200 out- 
siders. 

Cincinnati, Ohio :—“Low-temperature” classes 
will be opened in four school buildings. These 
are intended to take the place of the open air 
schools in cases where the accommodation is 
lacking and the need is great. The windows 
in the rooms will be kept open during the 
entire school period. 

Marquette, Michigan:—The school. board 
has abolished roller towels in the schools and 
has required each pupil to bring his own towel. 

Dallas, Texas:—The Mothers’ Club of the 
city recently complained to the board regard- 
ing the water furnished to school children. 
The dissatisfaction was registered not only 
against the quality of the water, but also 
against the facilities afforded. The argument 
was advanced that inasmuch as the school 
authorities included the study of mgr in the 
curriculum, they could not well afford to 
maintain unsanitary facilities or surroundings, 
but they should set an example to the children. 

San Francisco, California: —-The school 
board has passed an order requiring monthly 
reports on the condition of the schools from 
the head of the health department. The en- 
forcement of this rule is expected to prevent 
diseases from spreading, and to give. the board 
information as to the work accomplished by 
the school health department. 

Pittsburgh, Penna.:—Special classes have 
been opened for children of defective speech. 

State Supt. C. G. Schulz, of Minnesota, has 
recently issued a letter of inquiry concerning 
health conditions that contains some very 
pertinent questions. The following are some 
of the points on which he seeks information: 
“Have you a mechanical system of ventila- 
tion? What means do you have of humidi- 
fying the air? Do you furnish thirty cubic 
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feet of air per pupil, per minute? How near 
the ceiling and the floor do the windows ex- 
tend? What proportion of area in the school- 
room is prism glass? Do you use dustless oil 
on floors? How is chalk dust removed? Has 


the drinking water been analyzed and is it 
satisfacto How many bubbling fountains 
have you Do you fumigate text-books? 


How often are the rooms swept and how often 
scrubbed? How many rooms are lighted from 
one side and how many from two? What 
kind of shades are used?” er? 

From the activities in the foregoing cities it 
will be noted that care is ane given the one 
who stammers, the crippled, the mentally de- 
ficient, the epileptic, the tubercular, the nervous 
and the physically defective. Surely this is a 
comprehensive program and yet only what is 
due every child. : 

As regards medical treatment there is a 
wide divergence of opinion. Progress has not 
been so marked. It is safe to assume however 
that advanced steps will soon characterize this 
work, and in addition to the Dental Clinics now 
being opened in many cities that Medical 
Clinics will be established. Either this must 
be done, or a wider range of co-operation 
practiced, between the schools and present ex- 
isting Medical Clinics. ae 

We are rapidly learning that prevention is 
better than cure and, when this lesson has been 
thoroughly mastered, greater activity will 
characterize our efforts in caring for the health 
of all children. 


RESPONSIBILITY THROUGH PLAY ACTIVITIES. 


The second phase of this question was 
resented by Supt. Fred. W. Robbins, of 
Titenen. A brief report of his remarks is 
here given: a 
There are theories as to the origin and 
nature of play such as the theory of sur- 
plus energy and the theory of recreation 
in the sense of re-create. Play is an in- 
herited impulse that develops into a con- 
scious motive in human beings, and into 
necessary instincts in the lower animals. 
On the physiological side the child makes 
movements at random with arms and legs. 
When these movements are pleasurable, 
they are repeated and finaliy lead to rhyth- 
mic and co-ordinated muscular movements. 
It follows therefore that play should have 
a place in education, as a means of muscu- 
lar development. Muscular development 
results from the harmonious working of 
all the muscles rather than a high degree 
of development of a certain set of muscles. 
Specialization destroys the plasticity of 
muscles. Children do specialize, but for 
short periods of time oniy. It is a well- 
known fact that muscular development 
through exercise in play is the most efficient 
means. This happens because play is a 
pleasurable activity and pleasurable activi- 
ties cause less wear than distasteful tasks 
for the reason that, in the latter case, the 
will must be brought to bear on the task 
and this uses up nervous energy. Play 
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develops powers not used in the daily work. 
In one’s daily work he uses certain sets 
of muscles and nerve centers, usually pe- 
ripheral. Play brings into use the large 
muscles and different sets of nerve centers. 
Playing for the sake of exercise is not play 
but work. It would be an advantage to us 
to know in what order muscles and nerve 
centers grow and develop for then one 
would know the character of the exercise 
or play suited to their development. 

Play is of value as a means of learning 
to work. The arrangement of material for 
laying out the field for games requires 
work in order that play may follow. It is 
a means of health and thus assists in re- 
sisting disease. Play is a moral force in 
that it is a deterrent of evil thoughts. Play 
provides a means of teaching the lesson of 
freedom under the law. Play also provides 
a means of acting out ideas received in 
school lessons. 

For this reason play is an important fac- 
tor in education, especially on the side of 
the physical development of the child, and 
the school must accept the responsibility. 
It follows therefore that playgrounds are 
a first necessity, properly fitted up with 
apparatus, properly cared for, and properly 
directed. Most teachers do not know how 
to teach children how to play; hence, in- 
struction of teachers in this direction is a 
great necessity. 

A general discussion of the subjects pre- 
sented on the programme of the morning 
followed in which Supt. Lose of Williams- 
port, Missimer of Erie, Adams of Warren, 
McGinnes, of Steelton, Downes of Harris- 
burg, and Harman of Hazleton, partici- 
pated. 

_ The President then appointed the follow- 
ing committees: 

On Nominations: Supts. Wagner of Carlisle, 
Atwell of New Brighton, and Dieffenbacher 
of Danville. 

On Resolutions: Supts. George of Carnegie, 
— of Greenville, and Jones of West 

ester. 


atthe 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


th second meeting of the City and 
Borough Superintendents convened 
atg a.M. The first address of the morning 
was by Supt. S. L. Heeter, of Pittsburgh, 
upon the 


PROPER RELATION OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
TO THE BOARD. 


I have been asked to speak upon the proper 
relation of the Superintendent to the Board. 
This is not a subject of my own choosing, but 
as I have accepted the invitation to define the 
relation of the Superintendent of Schools to 
the Board of Education my subject concerns. 
itself only with such highly organized school 
centers as intrust the conduct of their schools 
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to representative Boards, who in turn employ 
an educational expert known as a Superin- 
tendent to direct the educational work of the 
schools. 

In many ways the successful experience of 
Boards of Education in our American towns 
and cities has led to the adoption of rules and 
regulations and frequentiy to municipal or 
state legislation outlining the administrative 
functions of Boards and Superintendents. 
Without any presumptions on my part I feel 
that I am permitted to speak with a good 
deal of freedom on this subject. I have been 
called within the year to a responsible admin- 
istrative position where I found a new situa- 
tion, an old order of things abolished, a new 
order of things established, the responsibility 
for the control and administration of the 
schools centralized, a newly appointed Board 
of fifteen members composed of representative 
citizens, men and women of integrity with 
large and successful experience in public and 
private affairs—a Board big enough, broad 
enough, unselfish enough, and experienced 
enough in big business to grasp the magnitude 
and importance of its new responsibilities, and 
to recognize the necessity of calling to its 
assistance technical experts as heads of the 
various departments of public school adminis- 
tration. I found in fact the plan of organiza- 
tion complete, and the relations of the Super- 
intendent and of other department heads 
fairly well defined in the minds of the Board. 
So that what I shall here present as the 
proper relation of the Superintendent to the 
Board of Education is based not only upon 
my own experience but upon the judgment of 
the Board with which I am now permitted to 
work, and upon the conclusions reached by 
the most successful administrative Boards in 
all American cities. 

The first immediate responsibility that rests 
upon any Board of Education is that of recog- 
nizing the three-fold character of the work in- 
trusted to it. There are but three phases of 
public school administration, which may be 
defined as educational, material and financial. 
The first really related to all educational work 
of the school in the way of supervision, in- 
struction and the training of children; the 
second to the school piant, the property, the 
care of the buildings and the purchase of sup- 
plies; the third to the financial support of the 
schools. 

The best organized Boards of Education the 
country over employ technical experts as their 
executive representatives to head each of these 
three departments. A Superintendent of 
Schools administers the work of education; a 
Superintendent of Buildings and a Superin- 
tendent of Supplies are in charge of the phys- 
ical side of the schools; a Secretary and 
Treasurer or Controller are intrusted with the 
financial interests. 

My subject to-day defines the relation of the 
man employed as an expert to direct the edu- 
cational work of the schools to the Board of 
Education. In the first place, it should be 
borne in mind that the schools exist for the 
education of youth, not for the erection of 
school buildings, their equipment or for the 
supplies that are to be purchased, or for the 
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purpose of taxing the people; but for the chil- 
dren and the training and instruction that can 
be given them; so that the educational depart- 
ment represents the one department for which 
all others are maintained; and all the interests 
of the schools, educational, material and finan- 
cial, should center about the interests of the 
Superintendent’s office. 

In a general way the duties of the Board of 
Education are administrative and the duties of 
the Superintendent of Schools are executive. 
The Board of Education should legislate, and 
the Superintendent of Schools should carry 
into effect. Educational policies should be 
adopted and announced by Boards of Educa- 
tion. Educational procedure should be di- 
rectly in charge of the Board’s executive 
officer, the Superintendent of Schools. 

The greatest responsibility resting upon the 
Board of Education is that of selecting a com- 
petent head of the schools, and the next 
responsibility resting upon the same Board is 
that of granting to the school head the powers 
that belong to him,—powers not merely dele- 
gated to him for which he has to fight, and 
subject to the whims, personalities or changing 
conditions of his Board, but powers that 
should be defined by rule and regulation, or 
better still by law. The tendency of the pres- 
ent day is to place more and more power in 
the hands of the Superintendent of Schools. 
There was a day when he was looked upon as 
a mere adviser to the Board, whose advice was 
not often taken. He served in the capacity of 
clerk. To-day the tendency is to secure a man 
experienced enough to serve as an educational 
leader. 

The field of public education is broader to- 
day than ever before. In our American cities 
it touches everything that pertains to the phys- 
ical comfort and welfare of our people. It 
relates to every organization looking toward 
the improvement of public health. It asso- 
ciates with every other intellectual interest in 
the community. It should articulate with all 
forms of industrial and commercial life, train- 
ing youth for efficiency in life service. It 
must co-operate with every agency, social, 
civic, political or religious, interested in the 
human uplift; and the Superintendent of 
Schools should direct the manifold activities 
of public education in such a way as to en- 
courage and secure the united co-operation of 
every instrumentality in the community aiming 
at human betterment. Such a superintendent 
must touch the whole community life and be- 
come an increasing factor for good in the 
locality in which he works. There can be no 
question therefore that efficiency in school 
administration will be greatly promoted where 
Boards of Education will hold the Superin- 
tendent of Schools definitely and personally 
responsible for the educational work of the 
schools. 

There are three duties that belong essentially 
to the Superintendent of Schools, three vested 
rights as head of the schools which he must 
defend, three prerogatives which he must 
claim, three responsibilities that he must meet, 
—the naming of teachers, the formulation of 
courses of study, and the selection of text- 
books and educational supplies. The first is 
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his greatest responsibility. The Board of 
Education may adopt its own rules and regu- 
lations, determining the necessary qualifica- 
tions of teachers for appointment, the number 
of years of professional training, teaching ex- 
perience, the conditional examinations, forms 
of certification, etc. But when once these 
standards are set the Superintendent of 
Schools, as the executive agent of the Board, 
should be given full power in the selection, 
and assignment of teachers. Personally, I 
believe that he should submit his recommenda- 
tions in writing and in duplicate copy at least 
at the regular meeting of the Board for their 
approval; but having once submitted the same 
the Board of Education should approve of 
them without a single exception. Any Board 
that cannot grant full outhority with confi- 
dence to its Superintendent in all matters per- 
taining to the selection and assignment of 
teachers should look for a new Superintendent. 
The most pernicious practice in public school 
administration has been the disposition of 
School Boards, or individual members thereof, 
to mix in the appointments of teachers. Any 
school director that will habitually entertain 
applications from teachers, that will compro- 
mise with friends, and submit nominations 
before the open Board contrary to those of 
the Superintendent breaks down the discipline 
of the schools, opens up the way for “ pull” 
and favoritism, and barters the children’s in- 
terests. Individual members of the Board 
should not nominate teachers except by sug- 
gestion through the Superintendent’s office. 
All written communications in behalf of ap- 
plicants to individual Board members should 
be placed on file in the Superintendent’s office. 
All appealing friends of teachers seeking posi- 
tions should be referred to the Superintendent. 

The appointment of teachers in the public 
schools should be absolutely free from politics, 
and the Board of Education should regain as 
a superintendent of schools only that man who 
will faithfully and honestly recommend his 
assistants and associates with high ideals and 
with noble purposes in accordance with the 
rules and _ regulations adopted by the 
board. And this not only in the selection 
or appointment of teachers, but of pro- 
moting those in service to higher positions. 
The function of naming the teachers for more 
responsible places at increased salary must 
rest in the hands of the superintendent, and 
not the board. It is not the business of board 
members to press the promotion of individual 
teachers. They are not in a position as lay- 
men, volunteering their services to the schools 
and giving but part time, to possess a knowl- 
edge of the relative merits of the teachers in 
a body. A board member does not have a 
complete perspective of the relative qualifica- 
tions of all teachers in service. They may be 
acquainted with individual teachers and with 
friends of a few, but they are not in a posi- 
tion to rate all justly. Teachers like fair play 
and they must be shown that hard work and 
honest effort, faithful application to duty, pro- 
fessional growth and interest will be recog- 
nized by the superintendent of schools, and 
will find their reward. Destroy unworthy 
promotions in our American school systems, 
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and eliminate favoritism and “pull” and you 
destroy a cancerous growth which has eaten 
at the very vitals of public school administra- 
tion. 

_ The superintendent should hold a fixed rela- 
tion to the board in the matter of dismissing 
teachers. I am not in favor of giving un- 
limited power in this direction. Every school 
system must have at all times a certain num- 
ber of incompetent teachers. Rules and regu- 
lations governing first appointments, higher 
standards in the way of professional training, 
up-to-date methods of supervision, schemes 
for the improvement of teachers in service, 
will not eliminate an occasional error of judg- 
ment in a teacher’s selection, and will not keep 
teachers from growing old in service and 
declining in efficiency. I am not in sympathy 
with the policy of improving the teaching ser- 
vice by the wholesale elimination of incompe- 
tents. I believe it the first duty of school 
authorities to raise the average standard of 
its teachers by selecting high grade teachers to 
replenish the corps from year to year; and by 
employing effective methods of workirg with 
teachers in service; and that it is the business 
of the superintendent and the board to accept 
its teachers when once appointed, especially 
after a year of trial, and make the best of 
them. I believe it to the interest of the schools 
to establish a reasonable permanency of 
tenure and to cultivate a feeling to that effect 
among the teachers. No teacher should be 
discharged excepting for gross immorality or 
for manifest incompetency, and where the 
superintendent of schools can not secure a 
voluntary resignation from such a teacher 
he should file charges before his board, and 
that board should take the final responsibility 
in the matter. 

But it is not only a relationship to the 
teachers which the superintendent must hold, 
and the board must recognize, but to the 
courses of study, their preparation, and their 
expression through the teachers in the school 
room. The superintendent of schools must be 
held finally responsible for the formulation 
and use of all courses of study. The progres- 
sive superintendent will be on a constant look- 
out to modify and improve his courses. The 
curriculum of ten years ago will not do to-day. 
It must be in a constant state of change, 
adapting itself year after year to new condi- 
tions and new demands. If the superintendent 
is wise he will prepare his courses of study in 
conference with teachers and principals. He 
will recognize that those who are actually at 
work in the school room can lend him in- 
valuable aid. He will visit the schools at least 
half of his time, inspect the methods of 
teachers, and encourage the freest expression 
on their part. An office superintendent is only 
half a superintendent. It is in the schools that 
his best work can be accomplished, his effect 
on the teaching corps and on the pupils must 
be beneficial, as they recognize the head of the 
schools interested in them. With this in mind, 
the superintendent of schools to be effective 
and practical must possess a peculiar training 
and experience. The university should afford 
the basis of his education. He should be nor- 
mal trained, familiar with the educational 
principles of his day, and should be a man 
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experienced as a teacher in all grades of public 
school work. He is a better superintendent if 
he has had to struggle for his education, and 
if he has been brought into contact with men 
and affairs, and with the problems of everyday 
life. He must be therefore not only a peda- 
gogue, but a practical business man. A mere 
professor, a doctor of philosophy who is lost 
in his pedantry, who cannot mix with men and 
take his part as a man in the world’s life is a 
misfit at the head of a school system, and his 
courses of study and the training that he pro- 
poses for the children will be correspondingly 
unpractical and ineffective. 

A Superintendent of Schools with his teach- 
ers and principals should not only formulate 
courses of study which Boards of Education 
should adopt, but he should defend these 
courses when once prepared. No one should 
be permitted to force upon the schools in these 
days any new subject except in the light of its 
relatively greater importance than the sub- 
jects already taught. There are so many dif- 
ferences of opinion and judgment, so many 
personal and private interests that it is almost 
impossible for any two to agree upon the fun- 
damental things to be taught in the schools. 

This brings up a vital question in school ad- 
ministration: Who shall determine the relative 
value of school subjects, and fix the amount of 
time to be given to each? Too often teachers, 
supervisors and Board members will concoct 
sentimental undertakings or yield to the im- 
portunity of sentimental people in the com- 
munity who want to foist something new upon 
the schools. It may be all honest enough, and 
it makes it all the harder to fight honest people 
about school politics. One thing is certain, 
our public schools cannot be made to accom- 
modate everyone who has a pet idea. The 
schools cannot do everything, not even every 
good thing. In my opinion they might under- 
take less and do more thoroughly what they 
attempt. Our schools are becoming more and 
more democratic, the demands are increasing, 
and everyone feels justified as a tax-payer or 
prominent citizen or a club member in present- 
ing his claim for the recognition of his favor- 
ite subject. To pass intelligently upon the 
relative values of school subjects, the amount 
of time that should be given to each to make 
intelligent recommendations on the introduc- 
tion of new subjects in the schools, one should 
go up through the ranks as a grade teacher 
and supervising principal, should keep in touch 
with the problems of the school room, should 
recognize the capacity of children of different 
ages, and then finally make recommendations 
in the light of the present-day needs of our 
democratic society, and in view of the pros- 
pective careers of the majority that make up 
our school population. 

The Superintendent of Schools should not 
only be permitted to name his assistants, and 
assign them to their proper grades of work; 
he should not only be in a position to deter- 
mine the courses of study and training to be 
offered to the children; but he should be per- 
mitted to designate the text-books and the edu- 
cational supplies to be used in the school 
rooms. These are the teachers’ and children’s 
tools and they should be selected with regard 





to their value in the school and without any 
consideration whatever to the personal inter- 
ests of School Board members or publishing 
companies and supply houses. I cannot go 
into detailed argument in favor of intrusting 
the Superintendent of Schools, supervising 
officials, principals and teachers with the re- 
sponsibility of agreeing upon and naming the 
best text-books and materials to be used in the 
instruction of children. It is a matter of open 
record that where school directors have taken 
this responsibility upon themselves it has 
worked against the interest of the schools. 

It has been my intention in this discussion 
to outline the relations of the Superintendent 
to the Board of Education. I have purposely 
dwelt upon those duties and responsibilities of 
the Superintendent which are often usurped 
by Boards even to the extent of undermining 
discipline, inviting dissension, extending fa- 
vors, advancing personal interests and weaken- 
ing in every way the central administration of 
the schools. 

No strained relationship between a Super- 
intendent of Schools and a Board of Educa- 
tion has ever been brought to my knowledge 
except through the incompetency or unfitness 
of the Superintendent; or in his failure to 
meet his three-fold responsibility in connection 
with teachers, courses of study, and text- 
books; or where, on the other hand, the Board 
usurped these rights and took over executive 
duties that belonged to the Superintendent. 

I recognize that a Board of Education is 
directly responsible to the people and that it 
is supreme, and yet that Board is wise that 
will recognize the fact that they are not called 
upon to do the teaching, to outline methods, 
to supervise teachers, to make courses of 
study, to pass upon the relative merits of all 
text-books in creation, to investigate the train- 
ing and experience of all the teachers that 
make application, to entertain applicants, to ar- 
range eligible lists, and to administer the work 
of the schools that is essentially educational 
in its nature. My point in brief that a Super- 
intendent of Schools must be employed who is 
successful in these fields of activity, and the 
Board will do well to hold him responsible 
before the people as their executive officer. 

In large cities Boards take the same attitude 
toward the building department, and the supply 
department, where technical experts are em- 
ployed by the Board as heads, to whom are 
intrusted the supervision of the care of school 
buildings, the work of the janitors, the making 
of repairs, the selection of architects, the 
preparation of plans, the erection and con- 
struction of new buildings, the purchase of 
supplies, the taking of bids, the letting of con- 
tracts, etc. 

The Board of Education is usually com- 
posed of business men and women whose 
duties are first and last those of “a Board of 
Directors.” They are responsible. for the 
financial management of the schools, for the 
adoption of policies regulating the educational, 
physical, and financial control of the schools, 
and for the formulation of rules and regula- 
tions under which its various heads of de- 
partments are to work. The Superintendent 
of Schools will do well to recognize the larger 
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business, commercial, industrial, financial, 
social and professional experience of his 


Board, to take them into his full confidence in 
all educational departments and in all recom- 
mendations for the good of the schools. The 
relationship of the Superintendent to the 
Board should be that of an expert laying his 
plans intelligently before a Board of Directors, 
representing the people, and every procedure 
should begin and end in a relationship of mu- 
tual confidence, hearty co-operation and pro- 
gressive administration. 


SUPERINTENDENT AND SCHOOL BOARD. 


Supt. Charles Lose, of Williamsport, fol- 
lowed in discussion of the same general 
subject. He said: 


Since Mr. Heeter has discussed so exhaust- 
ively and so convincingly the proper official 
relation that should exist between the Super- 
intendent and the School Board, I should like 
to confine my attention to the proper personal 
relation that should be maintained between 
them. While the part contributed by Mr. 
Heeter is by far the more important of the 
two, I am inclined to think that some discus- 
sion of what the personal relation between 
Superintendent and Board should be may 
have in it something of value. It is true that 
it is not always a safe subject to talk about, 
since personal matters are always more or less 
dangerous as topics for discussion; and yet 
I am willing to make the venture because of 
the opinion I have that much of the Super- 
intendent’s joy in life as well as his success 
in his work is bound up in the way he is able 
to get along with the individual members of 
his Board. 

The Declaration of Independence asserted 
in the most emphatic terms man’s right to the 
pursuit of happiness. Whenever and wher- 
ever a man is not happy at his work it be- 
comes drudgery and the work is more or less 
indifferently attended to. Public school work 
at its best includes much that is monotonous 
as well as much of almost infinite detail; and 
when teacher, or principal, or superintendent 
grows tired of this monotony or indifferent 
about the details the work is sure to fall off 
in character. It is consequently of the utmost 
importance that the superintendent on whom 
the responsibility for the direction and force 
of the work of the schools depends should 
always be comfortable and frequently happy 
at his task, and for this reason it is important 
that the personal relation between superin- 
tendent and board should be of such a char- 
acter as to insure as far as possible easy and 
pleasant intercourse. 

The treatment of the Superintendents by 
Boards as a body is in these times generally 
satisfactory. School Boards can usually be 
depended upon to respect in their public meet- 
ings the opinions of Superintendents. The 
majority of the members of any Board wish 
to do the right thing and as a rule they are 
anxious to secure from the Superintendent 
information and opinions that will enable them 
to act in the best interests of the schools and 
of the district. The new school code has in 
many places defined the position of the Super- 
intendent and the Board so clearly in regard 
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to a number of important matters as to re- 
move most of the danger of a difference of 
opinion between them about these particular 
things. 

But the Superintendent should have more 
than the ordinary support of the Board as a 
body. Antagonism on the part of a small 
minority of the Board or even of a single 
member may sometimes seriously hinder the 
Superintendent’s efforts; and opposition on 
the part of several members of the Board may 
make his work so unpleasant that he often 
hesitates under such circumstances to recom- 
mend plans for the improvement of the 
schools. On the other hand, loyal and whole- . 
hearted support from all the members of the 
Board and satisfactory relations with each one 
of them make life pleasant for the Superin- 
tendent and insure from him the best work of 
which he is capable. 

There are certain kinds of men found on 
every school. board with whom the Superin- 
tendent finds it a delight to work. Men who 
are acquainted with the proper management of 
large affairs and realize clearly that there must 
be some executive head to hold responsible for 
the character of the work done by the schools 
are usually good men on a school board. 
They are the men who demand results, and when 
the results are not satisfactory they are the 
men that look promptly for another executive. 
Such men never fuss with the schools, inter- 
pose themselves between the Superintendent 
and his subordinates, or assume authority that 
is properly vested in the Superintendent. 
While not always on the most intimate rela- 
tions with the Superintendent these are the 
men on whom he learns to depend and to look 
to for much help and support. There is 
another class of men who thoroughly under- 
stand the structure and aims of the public 
schools and who are wise enough to know that 
these aims can be reached only by the best 
sort of an organization which includes, of 
course, that the Superintendent shall largely 
direct the work. These are very often the 
educated men of the Board, sometimes profes- 
sional men. They as well as the first class 
mentioned have too many important affairs of 
their own to permit them to be continually 
meddling with the schools. The relations of 
the Superintendent with these men are usually 
of the most pleasant sort. Again there are 
men with such a deep and abiding interest in 
children and in the social welfare of the com- 
munity that they are willing to stand by the 
Superintendent in everything he proposes for 
the good of the children and the community. 
These men are sometimes neither managers of 
large business affairs nor educated men and 
yet they may be the very best men on a School 
Board, and the men to whom the Superintend- 
ent will most frequently go for sympathy and 
encouragement. And then there are men with 
such correct views of the proper relation that 
should exist between employer and employed 
and between man and man that the Superin- 
tendent will always be assured of good treat- 
ment from them. They are men with such 
gentlemanly instincts that the Superintendent 
may always feel that his relations with them 
See be pleasant even when they differ from 
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Not infrequently an entire School Board is 
made up of such persons as those just de- 
scribed or other persons equally valuable as 
directors and pleasant as co-workers of the 
Superintendent. Then happy is the Superin- 
tendent whose lines have fallen in such pleas- 
ant places! His work will be a delight to him 
and he will perform herculean labors and still 
remain young. 

But, on the other hand, the superintendent 
occasionally finds himself in a position where 
this proper personal relation between himself 
and some members of the board is hard to 

maintain. Unfortunately even in the best com- 
“ munities men lacking all fitness for the posi- 
tion of school director will occasionally be 
elected to school boards. Among these the 
small politician is the most troublesome. He 
usually has an axe to grind for a patron of his 
ward or for a political henchman. He cares 
little or nothing for the schools. All things 
being equal he may support a good measure 
because he thinks it to be the best policy for 
himself, but at any time such a measure 
happens to interfere with what he considers 
to be his own interests you may be certain 
that he will oppose it, and that he will oppose 
it with all the force and guile which he 
possesses. He is a bad man with whom an 
honest superintendent can hardly keep up a 
proper personal relation. Once in a while 
there is a little man elected by mistake to a 
school board. This man greatly over-estimates 
the value of his services to the school district. 
At times he is obsessed with the idea that he 
alone invented the public school system. He 
is “from Missouri,” and must always be 
shown. For the superintendent to propose 
anything is generally for him to object to it. 
He is a man of little affairs and is usually 
henpecked at home. The superintendent must 
make himself exceedingly small to get down to 
this man’s level. Then the school board is 
not always free from men who are incompe- 
tent busy-bodies, and who when elected to 
the school board wish to be unceasingly active 
in the schools. These men want to have a 
hand in everything from arranging the course 
of study in the dead languages to directing 
how the janitors shall sweep the floors. They 
seldom do anything right, and often make the 
most inexcusable bluriders. But they keep 
busy and go on blundering. They are “the 
bulls in the china shop,” the inexpert, the un- 
advised and unadvisable, who increase tre- 
mendously the work and anxiety of the super- 
intendent. There are also men who like to 
feel when on the school board that they are 
a power, and have authority to do things in 
the schools. These men may most frequently 
be recognized as the defenders of the poor 
teachers in the district, and, as Mr. Heeter has 
said, there is always some poor teaching in a 
district of any size. Any attempt on the part 
of the superintendent to secure efficiency in 
these inefficient teachers is met by such 
directors, who give the teachers to understand 
that as long as the directors are not complain- 
‘ing the teachers may pursue their tranquil way. 
I find myself lacking language to pay my 
proper respects to this sort of school director. 
He usually works behind the mask of friendly 
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interest in the oppressed, and he may do the 
schools and the superintendent great injury. 
And finally there are what Emerson calls 
“mean men” occasionally found on school 
boards, who are secretly disloyal to the schools 
and the superintendent. They would rather 
see the schools go wrong than right. These 
men are constantly finding fault and they 
finally drive the superintendent to the point 
where he refuses to listen to them. Some- 
times he fixes up his work to seek a more 
congenial clime. . 

As members of school boards, the men 
described in the foregoing paragraph invari- 
ably lower the standards of work and discipline 
aimed at by the superintendent, do incalculable 
harm to the schools and the school district, 
and prevent the superintendent from doing his 
work in comfort and with satisfaction to him- 
self and the community. 

Although much less common on the small 
than on the large board, one or two of this 
latter class of men may sometimes be found 
on small school boards, and it is a question 
whether on these small boards they are not 
more offensive than on large boards. The 
large board ran much to oratory. It always 
had its demagogues who talked often and long 
and loud to the galleries. It was so very 
conservative that it was difficult to bring it up 
to the point of acting. Under some large 
boards it was impossible to have good schools; 
the wonder was that there could be any 
schools. Sometimes the bright men were 
given to securing their ends by ways that 
were dark, and the honest men were stupid. 
But on a large board a superintendent paid 
little or no attention to the troublesome mem- 
ber. This director was but one-fiftieth or one- 
sixtieth of the board. On the small board 
this man may demand attention because he is 
now a much larger part of the board. It is 
possible that superintendents who had learned 
to work comfortably with large boards, and to 
get a fairly satisfactory kind of work done, 
may have something to learn in his dealings 
with small boards. 

But for failure to maintain the proper per- 
sonal relation between the superintendent and 
the individual members of the board the super- 
intendent himself may sometimes be to blame. 
It is not uncommon to find a superintendent 
who has been so long in control of things that 
he has grown dictatorial and dogmatic. The 
habit of bossing is probably a general weak- 
ness of the superintendent’s office the world 
over. Superintendents are experts in public 
school affairs and all others are laymen, in 
their judgment, and the layman’s opinion, they 
think, is of too little value to deserve great 
respect. I have known superintendents to 
stand up for details in plans of buildings 
against members of their boards whose knowl- 
edge of building construction was infinitely 
superior to the superintendent’s. Such be- 
havior is of course unwise and may sometimes 
lead to lukewarm support, or worse, from 
good members of a board. Again the super- 
intendent is often apt at certain seasons of the 
year, because of over-work, to become irritable 
and to be annoyed whenever his work is 
interrupted by members of his board or others 
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seeking information. Such an attitude fre- 
quently leads to an estrangement between 
superintendent and certain members for which 
the superintendent ought to feel that he is 
largely to blame. Then too there are super- 
intendents who are willing to gossip with 
school directors about school affairs that ought 
to remain a secret between the superintendent 
and the teachers or the supervisors. This 
sooner or later causes trouble and not infre- 
.quently leads to bitter antagonisms. There 
are many difficulties that a superintendent may 
settle with teachers without any interference 
on the part of the board, in fact, without the 
members of the board knowing anything about 
them. To talk about some of these things 
frequently makes matters worse. There are 
also times when the superintendent is inclined 
to discuss with certain members of his board 
affairs that are exclusively board matters, and 
that should be reported directly to the board. 
As a rule, school matters of any importance 
should be reported to the board rather than to 
individuals or even to a committee. Then 
too some superintendents feel that they are 
too busy for anything not strictly professional. 
Such men seldom undertake any work that is 
not very closely connected with their schools. 
Their office is their club, and they always 
“talk shop.” These superintendents are prob- 
ably never on the proper social relation with 
the individual members of the board, and this 
may result in a distinct loss to the schools and 
to the superintendent personally. 

I think it could readily be shown that the 
American public school is not only the best 
school the world has ever known but that 
it is also the most democratic institution in the 
world to-day. It takes all classes of boys and 
girls, and ministers to them efficiently with- 
out regard to color, race or condition in life. 
It has done more for the cause of temperance 
than all the temperance societies ever organ- 
ized, and more for patriotism and civic right- 
eousness than all. the campaign orators that 
have spoken from the Lakes to the Gulf and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It has done 
more for public health than the physician and 
as much for morals as the minister. It is the 
only institution in America that could take 
the crowds of foreign-born children that 
throng our shores each year and turn them 
into loyal American citizens. It has all of the 
children of the nation through the greater 
part of the day during most of the impres- 
sionable years of their lives. It is such a 
mighty force for good that it deserves the 
support of all—support in interest, time and 
money. Many movements for civic improve- 
ment or the good of humanity, undertaken with 
much enthusiasm and some intelligence, turn 
out to be as profitless as seeking for the 
fabled fountain of youth; but what is done for 
the public schools always returns a_ profit 
manyfold, for it is done for the child, the 
community and the state. 

The board and the superintendent are very 
important factors in this great public school 
system and it is extremely essential that the 
official and the personal relation between them 
shall be in every way a perfect relation. 
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Supt. A. S. Martin spoke as follows on 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS, 


The educational problems of Pennsylvania 
will not be solved by erudite discussions of the 
problems of Germany, of Massachusetts, or of 
California. The educator who will solve the 
problems peculiar to our state will be a realist. 
He will study the processes at short range and 
will interpret real data. The physician who 
attempts to cure the patient without seeing 
him or at long distance is a quack. What is 
the so-called educator who attempts to solve 
the problems peculiar to the educational 
processes by interpreting data which is in- 
herited or comes to him by report? Science 
controls yellow fever because a realist exam- 
ined at short range, even at microscopic dis- 
tance, the data involved. He also interpreted 
these data. 

I discuss this question by assignment not 
through choice. I do not propose to enumerate 
the branches or subjects which should be 
taught prior to entering college and in the 
freshman class. The question is primarily 
one of content in the elementary and in the 
high schools, and a question of the quality of 
instruction in the public schools and in the 
colleges, and particularly in the freshman 
classes of the colleges. 

That there are weak elements in the systems 
of education in Pennsylvania is apparent to the 
majority of educators. It is natural that this 
weakness should manifest itself most where 
two systems of education meet which contact 
happens to be the freshman classes of the 
colleges. 

The boys and girls who leave the public high 
school for the college are selected from the 
finest group of young people in the world and 
educators owe it to humanity and to the fu- 
ture welfare of the race to see to it that this 
fine product by contact with the college does 
not deteriorate in health, in morals, and in 
noble aspiration. Popular education is con- 
cerned in the child and his unfolding into an 
efficient citizen. The child must be trained 
for service which means that in addition to 
his academic training he must bé trained to 
reject more and more the selfish motives of 
life and adopt more and more the motive to 
serve for the common weal, the altruistic 
motive. 

The discussion which follows must not be 
interpreted as favorable to early specialization. 
If it were not foreign to the question it could 
be shown that early specialization has a ten- 
dency to enslave. Education makes for 
freedom. It must count for efficient citizen- 
ship rather than special preparation for big 
business or for selfish employers. 

The content of the curricula of the different 
systems of education in our state is much 
influenced by the traditional notion that train- 
ing in certain subjects will result in formal 
discipline or general power. For this reason 
certain subjects and phases of subjects which 
trained for life centuries ago now hold a place 
in the curricula to the exclusion of subjects 
that train for living to-day, to-morrow, and in 
nineteen hundred and twenty. 

Let us briefly examine the doctrine of 
formal discipline, which holds that a general 
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faculty of the mind may be developed, by ob- 
serving the testimony of several distinguished 
men. Darwin, who is an excellent example of 
achievements in special subjects, tells us in his 
autobiography that he pursued the sciences 
exclusively at the expense of his former 
appreciation of poetry, of Shakespeare, of 
music, and of art. Bain says, “I have every- 
where maintained as a first principle of the 
economy of conduct of understanding, that 
separate subjects should be made separate 
lessons. All experience shows that only 
inferior English composition is the result of 
translating from Latin or Greek into English.” 
Palmer observes, “ We are men of weight only 
within the range of the powers trained.” 
Butler of Columbia says, “Yet so long as 
college teachers know so little psychology as 
to cling to the old doctrine of formal disci- 
pline, and to continue to pound away on so 
much mathematics to train the reasoning 
powers, and so much Greek grammar to train 
something else, regardless of the content of the 
instruction and all other considerations, just 
so long will one mind be lost or injured for 
everyone that is saved or benefitted.” James, 
the psychologist, has placed himself on record 
as follows, “Paths frequently and recently 
ploughed lie open most. There can be no im- 
provement of the general or elementary faculty 
of memory. There can only be improvement 
of our memory for special systems of asso- 
ciated things. That the popular idea, that the 
memory in a sense of a general elementary 
faculty, can be improved by training, is a great 
mistake must follow.” 

In the light of these opinions is it reason- 
able to believe that the intensive study of 
mathematics will develop a general faculty 
equally available in unrelated fields of 
thought? Does the study of Latin develop a 
general discipline which will count for ability 
in other fields of knowledge? Can you im- 
agine a great Latin scholar trained in this 
language to the exclusion of other knowledge 
render efficient service to the state particularly 
if he did not teach? Does Latin furnish even 
a method of work which may be carried over 
into other fields of inquiry with advantage? 

The expert opinion cited on the ability of 
developing a general faculty or general power 
available in all fields of investigation raises a 
presumption against the authority of the doc- 
trine of formal discipline and should cause 
those in authority to eliminate all subjects and 
phases of subjects which hold their place in 
the curricula simply because of the count for 
general discipline. Such elimination will fur- 
nish money and time to teach the subjects 
which will count for efficient citizens in nine- 
teen twenty. It will mean increased efficiency 
of the elementary schools, the high schools, 
and the colleges. 

The question of college entrance cannot be 
adequately considered without knowing the 
teachers and their preparation for the work in 
their special fields of education. We must 
know the academic and the professional 
(training for teaching) preparation of all the 
teachers who come in contact with the stu- 
dents. We must know the size of the classes 
and the amount and quality of supervision and 
the salaries paid. 





In order to obtain data to consider this 
question more intelligently I solicited answers 
to two groups of question from those in high 
position who in my judgment should be able 
to furnish the information. One group of 
questions referred to the preparation of col- 
lege teachers of freshmen. I solicited an- 
swers from the Bureau of Education at 
Washington and from the Secretary of the 
State Board of Education at Harrisburg. The 
questions asked follow: 


Data Referring to the Professional Care of 
Freshmen in Pennsylvania Colleges 
and Universities. 


1. Number of freshman classes taught in 
whole or in part by teachers who have had no 
formal professional training. 

2. Number of freshman classes taught in 
whole or in part by teachers who have had 
no previous experience in teaching. 

3. Number of freshman classes taught in 
whole or in part by teachers who study for a 
higher degree in the same or neighboring 
institutions. 

4. Number of freshman classes taught in 
part by seniors in college. 

5. Number of freshman classes whose 
manuscripts are examined largely by a per- 
son other than the teacher. (By a person 
sometimes designated as “ A Reader.”) 

6. Number of freshman classes who are 
compelled in part to pursue their class work 
in common with sophomores, juniors, or 
seniors. 

I received the following reply from the 
Specialist in Higher Education, Bureau of 
Education, Washington: “I regret to report 
that this office has no data concerning the 
points specified in the memorandum regarding 
the handling of freshman classes in Pennsyl- 
vania colleges.” ...“I hope you will push 
the inquiry vigorously and bring home to the 
colleges and universities, not only in Pennsyl- 
vania, but of the whole country, the growing 
evil of handling freshman classes in large 
sections by cheap and uninspiring instructors.” 
From the Secretary of the State Board of 
Education I received the following answer: 
“The questionnaire is a very interesting one 
indeed. I should like to know the result of 
this investigation when you have finally 
secured the answers to the questions. I am 
sorry that I cannot give you information 
directly.” ... 

Here is a very important field for investi- 
gation. I know of no better investment for 
education than an appropriation by the state 
to investigate the academic and professional 
training, the salaries, and the supervision of 
the teachers of the high schools and the 
colleges. This investigation should be made 
by a competent person and the facts tabulated 
for the guidance of those interested in high 
school and college education. 

The questions referred to the High School 
Inspector with the answers follow: 

Data Relating to the Professional and Aca- 
demic Qualifications of Teachers in the 
First Class High Schools of 
Pennsylvania. 

1. Number of first class high schools. 

Answer, 188. 
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2. Number of teachers in first class high 
schools. Answer, 1,934. 

3. Number of teachers in first class high 
schools who have not had any previous experi- 
ence in teaching. Answer, “ No data ready.” 

4. Number of college graduates teaching in 
first class high schools. Answer, 1,172. 

5. Number of college graduates who have 
not had any previous experience in teaching 
and who are now teaching in first class high 
schools. Answer, “No data ready.” 

6. Number of principals of first class high 
schools who are college graduates. Answer, 
“No data ready.” 

The above is based on 1911 records. 

So long as we have so little data of the 
vital factors in a school system so long are we 
unprepared to apply scientific methods to edu- 
cation. The speaker has collected data suffi- 
cient to indicate that much of the lack of pro- 
fessional care of freshmen in colleges in 
Pennsylvania indicated by the questionnaire 
exists in many of the colleges of the state. 
He has also data which show that many of 
the high school students are taught by teachers 
who are not adequately prepared either aca- 
demically or professionally for high school 
positions. 

In the elementary schools no teacher is per- 
mitted who has not had professional training. 
Why not demand so much from the college 
teacher? If our high school pupils are to be 
placed as freshmen in the hands of inexperi- 
enced teachers these inexperienced teachers 
should at least have had a fine professional 
training and their work should be closely 
supervised. No freshman class will receive 
fair play when the teaching of that class be- 
comes a mere incident and the earning of a 
higher degree the main motive of the teacher. 
A college which impresses seniors as teachers 
of freshman classes drops to low ideals to 
say the least. The chief guide to a teacher 
in his instructon is the reaction of the person 
taught. If on account of indifference, or on 
account of the size of the classes, or. for any 
other reason a teacher or a professor hands 
the papers of the students to someone else for 
examination, he delegates to another at the 
student’s expense the data most vital to him- 
self for good teaching. Unless the teacher 
knows the student and observes the responses 
and interprets them and adjusts his teaching 
accordingly, bs cannot be a good teacher. To 
lecture periodically, give tests, and allow some- 
one else to interpret the reaction, is almost 
equivalent to reducing the lecture to a film and 
then hand the film to a cheap person who will 
operate the phonograph while the professor 
sleeps, plays golf, or travels in Europe. The 
question and the answers on the phonographic 
lectures may be given in charge of the same 
cheap person who will report the results to the 
professor twice a year for the purpose of 
classifying students. According to good 
pedagogy, instruction is -adapted to the stu- 
dent. What kind of pedagogy does the man- 
agement of an institution apply when repre- 
sentatives of the four classes receive the same 
instruction? 

When the facts are known it can easily be 
proved that these defective educational con- 
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ditions are due to incompetent administration, 
to. a defective financial policy, or to lack of 
funds. It is an economic problem and a 
problem of professional supervision, and 
competent teachers. More money must be 
placed into the funds available for teachers’ 
salaries. This will enable the employment of 
a sufficient number of competent teachers to 
reduce in size the classes so that the teacher 
may individually know each student. Suffi- 
cient money must be devoted to the employ- 
ment of professionally qualified supervisors of 
higher education. 

The teacher is ninety per cent. of the de- 
termining factor of a good school. The 
United States spends approximately twice as 
much to control the criminals as she spends 
for education; twice as much to take care of 
the leaks of society as she spends to train for 
citizenship. Pennsylvania spent $46,000,000 for 
education last year. Nearly sixty per cent. of 
this money was spent on the factors which 
influence school efficiency approximately ten 
per cent. The policy should be reversed. 
Eighty per cent. of the money expended for 
education at least should be. spent on the 
factors of education which determine ninety 
per cent. of the efficiency of the school. 

The men who spend the money on education 
are materialists. They erect elaborate palaces 
of brick and stone and point to them as monu- 
ments of service to popular education. When 
they become realists and see that the teacher 
is the great living factor in education, they will 
spend the money in better qualified teachers 
and point with pride to the great teachers of 
the community in which they live and the 
buildings will simply be an incident. 

As I intimated before this question raises the 
whole policy of education rather than a small 
horizontal section. The whole previous 
training determines the efficiency of the stu- 
dent’s work in the freshman class. Popular 
education in Pennsylvania exists on the funda- 
mental principle that every child shall become 
an efficient citizen. Notwithstanding this the 
powers that be decree that the Philadelphia 
boy shall have ten months’ schooling and his 
brother in a rural school district only seven 
months’. Does Pennsylvania consider this an 
equal chance to her sons? Every child is a 
citizen of the state and as such fairness will 
accord him an equal chance with his brother. 
Instead of struggling for the meager increase 
of five dollars a month in teachers’ salaries, 
the State Board and all good citizens should 
demand that the state pay the minimum salary 
of all the teachers for a minimum term of nine 
months. Local taxation will then provide for 
increases of salary beyond this minimum an 
the erection and equipment of buildings. This 
will insure a more equitable educational 
chance for all children. 

Since the state claims the control of the 
children between the ages of eight and six- 
teen, the state owes it to every child and to 
every parent to furnish a competent teacher. 
For the children’s sake a retirement fund 
should be established by the state for such 
teachers that no longer meet the demands of 
the school room in order that competent 
persons only may teach. 
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Thoughtful citizens demand $30,000,000 for 
good roads. Less thought should be necessary 
to see the imperative need of a retirement 
fund of $10,000,000 to protect the children 
from poor teaching. 

In conclusion: The entrance examination 
question raises the whole question of popular 
education. The content of curricula should 
be free from subjects or phases of subjects 
which have no other claim than that they count 
for formal discipline. An authoritative but 
competent committee of experts should be 
appointed by the State Legislature to make a 
thorough investigation of the qualifications of 
the high school and college teachers. The 
state should pay all the teachers the minimum 
salary for nine months. The state should 
establish a retirement fund for the teachers. 
The state should consider the advisability of 
establishing her own higher institutions of 
learning where the high school graduates 
might continue their education in citizenship at 
the state’s expense. These institutions could 
be utilized during three months of the year 
as the training schools for teachers now in 
service and to prepare teachers for future 
service. 

The welfare of the state depends on the 
training of her youth. This training will be- 
come adequate when those authorized to spend 
the money cease to be materialists and become 
realists. 


Supt. James J. Palmer, of Oil City, pre- 
sented the subject of “ High School Super- 
vision,” as follows: 


HIGH SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


In crossing a railroad track in the city some 
days ago I noticed nearby a single laborer 
making some repairs on the roadbed, and 
watching over him with his hands in_his 
pockets was a well-dressed section boss. This 
is a typical example of.extreme close super- 
vision as practiced at times by the railroad. I 
live in a countv where single-handed the 
county superintendent of schools has_ the 
supervision of about 300 teachers widely 
scattered over an area of 650 square miles and 
a school population of more than 10,000 chil- 
dren. He does quite well indeed to visit each 
school more than once during the term, and 
even then has only time for a very brief call. 
In other ways than by visitation he has little 
opportunity to be of real service to the teachers 
in the way of supervision. 

These are two types of supervision. The 
one an example of extreme close super- 
vision; the other, with due respect for our 
state educational system, can scarcely be 
called supervision at all. Which of these two 
types or their modifications should represent 
the supervision over our high schools? 

For convenience I shall call these two types 
of supervision the close and the loose. By 
close supervision is meant the conditions in 
which the supervisor is able to oversee and 
direct carefully the details of the work of the 
teachers under his jurisdiction. Between this 
type and the extreme loose supervision under 
which the county superintendents look after 
the rural schools of this state there are many 





modified types of supervision in the towns and 
cities. 

When I refer to supervision I do not wish 
to be understood as expecting that the super- 
intendent must always be in the school rooms 
watching the teachers work. In fact I think 
entirely too much attention has been given to 
the method of the teacher. Efficient teaching 
is to be measured by its results, and supervi- 
sion that is really worth while, whether in the 
high school or the elementary school, has to do 
with the re-action which comes from the 
taught in response to the work of the teacher. 

In visiting the schools under my supervision 
I have said to the teachers again and again 
that I am not so much interested in the kind 
of noise the teacher is making as I am in get- 
ting down into the hive among the real 
workers, the pupils, to see what the pupils 
themselves are doing. So far as the teacher 
herself is concerned a great deal of effective 
work by way of supervision can be done by 
instruction or inspiration with a minimum of 
time and effort. For teachers as a class are 
eager to respond to any aid which the superin- 
tendent may be able to give. But the real 
effective supervision focuses its searching rays 
upon the work of the pupils one by one to 
measure and estimate their development of 
mind and personality. 

With respect to high school supervision there 
are some erroneous notions worth our con- 
sideration. In the first place it is prob 
ably quite generally believed that the 
high school needs less supervision than 
an equal number of pupils in the ele- 
mentary schools. This idea, more or less 
prevalent among school people themselves, 
arises partly from the fact that originally the 
high school was an independent school and 
existed as an academy or other institution, 
and only recently, so to speak, has come within 
the jurisdiction of the public school system and 
become an integral part of it. Probably the 
teachers in the high schools often feel that the 
high school still retains a considerable degree 
of such independence, and except for the 
merest generalities of supervision should have 
little or no direction or oversight from the 
superintendent. The notion among high school 
teachers that they have a right to determine 
the standards of admission from the elemen- 
tary schools, and also to be almost or entirely 
independent in determining the character of 
their work and the textbooks which they are 
to use, are two evidences of this feeling. 

Another reason for this attitude is that high 
school teachers are usually college graduates, 
and have a strong tendency to make of the 
high school a little college as concerns its 
organization and general management. And 
since the organization of the college'so far as 
the supervision goes is extremely loose, 
divided as it is into departments practically 
independent of each other and considerably 
independent of anv general trend which the 
institution as a unit ‘may have, high school 
teachers often expect to maintain the same 
relation to their work in the high school as a 
whole that their favorite college professor 
held in the institution from which they have 
graduated. 

It is the writer’s humble opinion that both 
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of these attitudes of high school teachers are 
far from good in their influence upon the 
high school management. 

Another reason why the high school de- 
mands closer supervision now than it did 
formerly is due to the fact that in its former 
condition, either as a high school or as a 
separate private school, its aim was to edu- 
cate only the students who came to it with 
a desire for a higher education. Most of 
these students possessed a well-defined aim 
that after the completion of their secondary 
course as a preparation they were to go to a 
college. Originally this brought to the high 
school not only a class of students who were 
more or less anxious for scholarship but it 
filled the high school with students whose 
aims were definite. And every teacher knows 
that that class of students need less supervision 
even yet than the greater part of our high 
school enrollment does at the present time. 
For by the compulsory education laws, and also 
by the even more potent public sentiment 
which demands of the high school the educa- 
tion of all the children who come to its doors, 
including pupils with many different aims and 
often no aim at all, the high school must do 
uts best in the attempt to educate the largest 
ypossible number of its pupils. 

When we take into consideration the fact 
that these high school students are more un- 
settled in their lives than an equal number of 
gtade children and that very often it is most 
difficult to keep them in intelligent lines of 
work than the same number of grade pupils 
it becomes very necessary that the high school 
exert its utmost resources in order to make 
itself efficient in the right educational influence 
over its entire enrollment. 

The notion may have prevailed in the past 
that of a student did not like the school or 
did not succeed in the high school and dropped 
out for some indefinable cause it was his own 
fault. Almost everywhere now the attitude of 
the community demands that the high school 
shall educate all its pupils to some extent and 
this forces the high school into the necessity 
of inquiring into the particular needs of every 
student. 

Certainly these reasons are sufficient to make 
it clear to every one interested that the high 
school demands not only supervision but super- 
vision of the closest kind. Just how this super- 
vision shall be exercised depends very much 
upon the character of the superintendent, the 
principal, and the teachers as well as upon the 
conditions of the organization. I want to 
define the best supervision for the high school 
as well as for any school as a form of assist- 
ance or efficient help in contrast to what many 
school people understand as mere “ bossing.” 

To be explicit, I conceive it to be the func- 
tion of the superintendent not only to arrange 
for the administration and instruction of the 
high school but also to determine by tests and 
personal observation as far as possible the 
development of all classes of pupils both in 
elementary and high schools, as measured in 
terms of the course of study, and also to be 
an important determining factor in deciding 
when a pupil is ready to pass the boundary 
line of classification in all the schools under 
his supervision. Of course this lays upon the 
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superintendent a burden of responsibility 
which is not easy to discharge but no man has 
a right to bear the title if he is not willing 
also to assume the entire responsibility. 

On the other hand I do not believe that this 
view in any degree lessens the importance or 
narrows the sphere of activity of the teacher, 
I take it to be his or her place in the grades 
or in the high school to achieve by successful 
teaching the results for which the schools are 
planned. Our best teachers are perfectly will- 
ing that the results of their work with the 
pupils shall be measured and estimated by a 
capable supervising administration and the 
good of the pupils demands that the weaker 
teacher be held to strict account for results. 

The section boss with his one laborer was 
efficient in his place because he knew what 
was to be done, how to do it, when it was 
properly done. In getting the work accom- 
plished he understood exactly how to direct 
the laborer to get the best results. We must 
admit that for efficiency of administration 
those who direct the schools of this country 
may well sit at the feet of those who. direct 
our best managed railroads. 

Unfortunately, many supervisors including 
superintendents and high school teachers have, 
like Topsy, simply “growed up” out of what 
has been sometimes a very narrow sphere of 
experience. They have been promoted to the 
position of responsibility as superintendent 
without that knowledge and experience which 
would enable them to direct efficient work 
either as superintendents or principals. For it 
is one thing to be a good teacher and quite 
another to supervise or be helpful to good 
teachers. This tends to produce a more or 
less chaotic condition of supervision in the 
high school. 

The exercise of the “bossing” spirit by 
persons who are not qualified to be efficient 
supervisors has very frequently resulted in an 
antagonistic spirit between teachers and super- 
visors which creates a general prejudice that 
often makes real supervision difficult. 

On the other hand teachers as a class are 
always striving to do their best and are willing 
to accept any directions which will enable them 
to do their work in a more efficient manner, 
and when they find a supervisor qualified, 
sympathetic and efficient they readily accept 
directions, and the whole organization falls 
into a condition which makes the work agree- 
able and successful for all concerned. 

Perhaps you are already inquiring who shall 
be responsible for the supervision of the high 
school. For even in the smaller towns and 
cities there are nearly always two positions 
whose sphere of influence may overlap each 
other with respect to the high school. Most 
places have a supervising principal or a super- 
intendent and a high school principal. Which 
of these shall be responsible for the high 
school or, if there is a division of super- 
vision, to what extent shall each share the 
responsibility for the success of the school? 

Unfortunately there is often growing out of 
this double relationship more or less antagon- 
ism between the positions, for in too many 
cases if the superintendent should for any 
reason fail of re-election the high school prin- 
cipal being probably second in point of salary 
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and often also second in point of ability will 
be the probable successor. It seems to me the 
question of authority and of supervision is 
after all not so hard to straighten out between 
these two positions. The development of the 
modern high school whereby it has come to 
be an important part of the public school 
system and is linked by the closest of ties to 
the grammar schools as a continuation of their 
work demands that the superintendent to be 
qualified to act efficiently as the one super- 
visor over both elementary and high school. 
His familiarity with the high school adminis- 
tration as well as the high school teaching 
and class management should be as complete 
as his knowledge of similar phases of the ele- 
mentary school work, and if for any reason 
he has come to his position with an evident 
lack of knowledge in these particulars it is 
extremely important that he prepare himself 
to be superintendent in fact as well as in name 
over his entire school system. 

It is always perfectly right that he should 
call to his aid as counselors and advisors the 
ablest of his teachers, elementary principals, 
and perhaps the most able of them all the 
high school principal. With the high school 
principal the superintendent should have a 
definite understanding as to the particulars 
in which the high school principal’s authority 
should be unquestioned and in what sphere of 
influence the superintendent should give him 
hearty support. On the other hand, in matters 
in which the superintendent’s authority over 
the high school should be supreme, the high 
school principal should lend his loyal support 
to the general administration of the schools. 
There should be between the superintendent 
and the high school principal that kindly co- 
operation which alone can make the success 
of both complete. In the main the high school 
principal is absolute in the control of the dis- 
cipline and similar phases of the high school. 

As to the general outline of the course of 
study, the selection of teachers, and the in- 
struction as a whole the superintendent must 
exercise a large part of the supervision. Or 
let me suggest a better way still, one in which 
the principal and superintendent may work 
together so that in matters of instruction as 
well as of discipline the high school principal 
may exert the stronger influence in carrying 
out the general policy agreed upon by the 
high school principal and the superintendent 
and sanctioned by the board of education. 

This condition may work out successfully 
to the good of all when the exercise of tact 
and good sense make it agreeable to all 
parties concerned. By some sort of an agree- 
ment such as has been suggested the high 
school and the elementary schools may be 
welded together into a complete whole so that 
the education of “all the children of all the 
people” so well begun in the elementary 
grades mav be carried successfully through 
at least some of the grades of the high school 
and thereby fulfil the mission of-the schools 
in preparing all classes of pupils for the best 
types of citizenship. 


HIGH SCHOOL SUPERVISION, 


This subject was further discussed by 
Supt. H. H. Baish, of Altoona, who said: 





The rapid growth of the American high 
school is one of the wonders of our system of 
free public education. While it may be re- 
garded as the descendant of the Latin Gram- 
mar School of Colonial Days and of the Old 
Academy of a generation or more ago, it is 
much broader in its scope and aim than either 
of its predecessors. The Colonial Grammar 
School was planned, primarily, to prepare its 
students for college. The academy was estab- 
lished originally for the benefit of students 
who did not desire to enter college. The 
present day high school aims to meet the 
needs of the young people who must, imme- 
diately, engage in some remunerative occupa- 
tion, as well as to prepare those who desire to 
continue their education in a higher technical 
school or college. This aim of the high school 
to prepare its students for some useful sphere 
in life, as well as to prepare them for admis- 
sion to college, has been simplified in recent 
years by the remarkable discovery that an 
education designed to prepare for the active 
duties of life may also furnish an excellent 
foundation for admission to a college or uni- 
versity. Since our colleges and universities 
aim to prepare their students for life in a 
larger and broader sense, it is only fair that 
they should extend their courses so as to 
furnish better educational opportunities for 
those who will lead in pursuits other than the 
purely intellectual. 

Our schools have been criticised because too 
small a percentage of the pupils are kept in 
school long enough to secure the benefit of a 
high school education. This objection will 
soon be overcome if the present rapid increase 
in high school enrollment continues. During 
the ten years from 1900 to IgI0, the total en- 
rollment in all of the public schools of the 
United States increased from 15,503,110 to 
17,818,625, showing an increase of less than 
15 per cent. During the same period the high 
school enrollment increased from 519,251 to 
915,061, showing an increase of more than 
76 per cent. The American high school is 
rapidly growing in popular favor and it fur- 
nishes some of the most interesting and per- 
plexing problems with which school men have 
to deal to-day. ; 

The chief subjects for consideration in dis- 
cussing high school supervision, in their order 
of importance, in my judgment, are, the selec- 
tion of teachers, the arrangement of the 
course of study, the selection of textbooks and 
other material equipment, the standards for 
admission and graduation, and the general 
organization of the school. 

The plan of supervision of the high school 
will depend somewhat, on the size of the 
school. In a small school, the superintendent 
of schools can keep in closer touch with the 
details of supervision than is possible in a 
large high school. It is my purpose to dis~- 
cuss the problems of supervision particularly 
as they are related to high schools in dis- 
tricts of the third class in our state. 

The most important factor in the test of the 
efficiency of any high school is its teaching 
force. In these days of magnificent school 
buildings and expensive material equipment 
we need to emphasize the importance of the 
teacher. In many cities the high school build- 
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ing is pointed to with pride by the citizens, 
because of its architectural beauty and sub- 
stantial construction. In few cities, however, 
are the wages paid to the teachers a source of 
pride to anybody. There has been a steady 
decrease in the percentage of total public 
school expenditures devoted to the salaries of 
teachers in this country in recent years. In 
1900, 64 per cent. of our public school expendi- 
tures was appropriated for teachers’ salaries. 
li 1909 the percentage of total expenditures 
devoted to salaries of teachers had decreased 
to 59.2 per cent. In time our people will 
realize that money invested in good teachers 
is the best public school expenditure that can 
be made. 

Since the efficiency of the high school is 
determined so largely by the character of its 
teachers, it follows that the method of select- 
ing teachers is the most important problem of 
supervision. The school board is, of course, 
the ultimate source of authority in the selec- 
tion of teachers as well as in every other 
question of supervision. No school board, 
however, no matter how competent its indi- 
vidual members may be in their own business 
or profession should be expected to possess 
the professional judgment that is required in 
the selection of teachers. For this reason a 
great many school boards request the superin- 
tendent of schools to examine the qualifica- 
tions of applicants and his recommendations 
are approved by the board. In a large high 
school the principal should be an expert in 
secondary education, and his advice and coun- 
sel will prove a constant source of help and 
guidance to the superintendent. The superin- 
tendent of schools and the principal of the 
high school should be men of similar educa- 
tional aims and ideals. They should work in 
the closest harmony, and the superintendent 
should never recommend any change of policy 
or management in the high school without first 
discussing it with the principal. 

n the selection of teachers the superin- 
tendent should make recommendations to the 
school board only after he has carefully in- 
vestigated the qualifications of all applicants. 
If more than one applicant can be endorsed 
for a single vacancy, so much the better. 
Since the superintendent is responsible, in a 
general way, for results in the schools, he 
should be assisted by the board in securing 
the best teachers possible. 

The conflict between the “ practical ” and the 
“cultural” in the high school curriculum 
makes it increasingly difficult to plan a course 
of study that will be adapted to the needs of 
all the students who desire a high school edu- 
cation. This problem is less troublesome in 
a high school where a number of different 
courses are offered, than in a small school 
with only one course. For many years the 
high school course of study was largely deter- 
mined by the colleges. More recently college 
entrance requirements have been adjusted to 
meet the same conditions that have, for some 
time, faced the high school. The superinten- 
dent of schools is responsible for the organi- 
zation and supervision of both the elementary 
and high school courses of study. These 
courses are adopted by the school board on his 
recommendation. No other duty of the super- 
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intendent requires more skill and sound judg- 
ment. The growing demand for industrial 
education renders it imperative that he 
familiarize himself with the industrial condi- 
tions and needs of his community, for indus- 
trial education, like the tariff, is largely a 
“local issue.” 

The selection of textbooks for a large high 
school is a comparatively easy matter if the 
proper care has been exercised in the selec- 
tion of teachers. The superintendent, high 
school principal and teachers in the depart- 
ment concerned should discuss together the 
merits of the various texts under considera- 
tion, and the superintendent will rarely make 
a mistake by recommending to the school 
board for adoption the books endorsed by 
the teachers. The same plan should be fol- 
lowed in the selection and purchase of the 
equipment and supplies for the laboratories 
and shops. 

By virtue of his power of supervision in all 
the grades the superintendent of schools can 
render good service to the high school by 
establishing and maintaining a uniform and 
reasonable standard of admission. Many high 
schools in our third class districts receive 
students from a number of different grammar 
schools, and unless the superintendent super- 
vises the work of the grammar grades closely, 
there is danger that the high school may be 
handicapped in its work by reason of lack of 
uniformity and thoroughness in the prepara- 
tory work of some of its students. The high 
school has a right to expect the superintendent 
of schools to supervise carefully the promo- 
tions from the grammar grades. 

The standard for graduation from high 
schools of third class districts in our state 
should, I believe, be uniform, and should re- 
quire the completion of at least sixteen units, 
or solid subjects. By a solid subject is meant 
a subject that requires time for preparation 
outside of the recitation period. 

The last phase of high school supervision 
that I wish to consider, deals with the general 
organization of the school, and the teaching 
of the various subjects. In a small school the 
superintendent, or the principal, can attend to 
many matters that must be delegated to others 
in a large school. When a high school enrolls 
five hundred or more students, it becomes 
impossible to preserve unity of aim and 
method in teaching without organizing the 
school into departments and holding one 
teacher in each department responsible for defi- 
nite results in that department. Unless abso- 
lutely necessary, no teacher should be required 
to teach in more than one department. This 
will enable the teachers to become specialists 
in one subject, and thus more efficient teach- 
ing may be secured. The head teacher in each 
department should be given one or more 
vacant periods each day, and should be re- 
lieved at other times by the principal, when 
her class is given a written test, so as to en- 
able her to supervise the work of the other 
teachers in her department. 

In a large high school, the following de- 
partments will probably be necessary: English, 
mathematics, science, history, modern lan- 
guage, art, commercial, domestic science and 
manual training. 
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A high school thus organized and super- 
vised will relieve the superintendent of schools 
of many of the details of supervision and 
enable him to give more of his time and 
thought to other problems. 


The Committee on Resolutions made 
their report as follows, which was unani- 
mously adopted. 

RESOLUTIONS, 


Your committee offers the following reso- 
lutions: 

1. Resolved that we approve of the move- 
ment throughout the Commonwealth in the 
the direction of such a re-organization of the 
_ grades of the elementary and high schools as 
will place the transition from elementary to 
secondary education between the sixth and 
seventh grades, thus extending departmental 
instruction and the introduction of certain 
secondary subjects through the seventh and 
eighth grades. 

2. Whereas a large number of the pupils in 
the high schools of the Commonwealth fail in 
promotion and leave the schools, and 

Whereas, the greatest efficiency of the high 
schools and the most economical expenditure 
of school money are reached only when pupils 
do not repeat their work, and remain in school 
until graduation, therefore be it 

Resolved, that a committee of three mem- 
bers be appointed by the chairman elected at 
the present session to look into the question of 
retardation and elimination in the high schools 
of the state. 

Resolved, further, that the department 
through its officers ask the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association for an appropriation of one hun- 
dred ($100) dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be needed in the duties and research of 
the committee; and that the committee report 
its progress and findings at the next meeting 
of the department. 

3. That the school code be so amended that 
graduates of city training schools having a 
five-year course be permitted to take the 
teachers’ examination, and after three years 
of successful teaching be eligible for a perma- 
nent state certificate. 

4. That the several reports from the secre- 
taries of the various school boards passing 
through the county superintendent’s office to 
the office of the Department of Public State 
Instruction be reduced to one or two. 

5. That, whereas the interest in education 
in agriculture, trades, industries and home 
economics is so active and necessary, we 
recommend that this body endorse the Payne- 
Wilson bill for the granting of federal aid to 
the several states for such work; that we 
recommend such legislation in our state as will 
further this work, and enable this Common- 
wealth to receive and administer such funds; 
that copies of this resolution be sent to the 
Senators and Representatives of our state, 
and further that the members of this body be 
asked to lend to these bills their hearty sup- 
port. 


6. That we again recommend the far-seeing 
wisdom of the Code Commission, as demon- 
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strated by the successful operation of the new 
school code in almost all its provisions, to 
date; that we earnestly caution the incomin 
Legislature against hasty amendments unti 
the new order of things shall have had a 
thorough trial; that we deplore the narrow 
and selfish agitation in certain districts which 
aims at the repeal of that section of the Code 
that provides for the judicial appointment of 
boards of education and the substitution there- 
for of elective boards. 

Signed: Thos. J. George, G. B. Gerberich, 
and Addison L. Jones, Committee. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The Committee on Nominations made 
the following report. 


For President—James J. Palmer, Oil City. 
First Vice-President—E. R. Barclay, Potts- 
ville. Second Vice-President—Joseph Ho- ~ 
werth, Shamokin. Third Vice-President—R. 
T. Adams, Warren. Secretary—David A. 
Harman, Hazleton. Treasurer—B. S. Bayle, 
Ambridge. Executive Committee—Clyde C. 
Green, Beaver Falls; C. J. Scott, Uniontown; 
and L. E. McGinnes, Steelton. Member 
Nominating Committee—James M. Coughlin 
Wilkes-Barre. Member Educational Counci 
—S. H. Hadley, Sharon. 

The above nominees were unanimously 
elected. 

President-elect Palmer was introduced to 
the department. He thanked his fellow 
Superintendents for this evidence of their 
confidence. After a few brief and fitting 
words of acceptance, he declared the De- 
partment adjourned. 


— 
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BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH OF MEETINGS OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 





N speaking of the “ Educational Revival 
of 1852 to 1857,” Dr. J. P. Wickersham 
says: “After the years occupied in first 
organizing the system, those from 1852 to 
1857 measure the most eventful period in 
the history of public education in Pennsyl- 
vania, marking an era in which occurred 
important educational movements and the 
enactment of laws that have done much to 
give life and strength to our system of 
common schools. In 1852, looking back to 
1834, no friend of the schools could be 
satisfied with what had been accomplished 
in their behalf. The system had grown 
immensely but this growth was mostly of 
an outward material.character. There had 
been a large increase in pupils, schools, 
teachers, and expenditures, but it was 
seriously questioned whether the finer and 
far more vital work of teaching the young 
had made much progress. Teachers were 
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no better paid in 1852 than in 1835, and it 
is fair to presume that they were little bet- 
ter qualified; the average school term was 
no longer at the later than at the earlier 
date, and this almost certainly demonstrates 
a continued want of popular interest.” 

In his message of 1850,, Governor Wil- 
liam F. Johnston expressed the very gen- 
eral feeling of disappointment as follows: 
“ Notwithstanding the revision by the last 
Legislature of the laws in relation to com- 
mon schools the system will require modi- 
fication. It does not receive from the citi- 
zens the favor that a sound and enlightened 
scheme of education deserves, and the evil 
must exist in the laws which control its 
practical operation.” 

In an address in 1851 before the Lan- 
caster County Educational Society, Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, the great organizer 
of the system from 1835 to 1838 under the 
laws then in force, the Nestor of the educa- 
tional councils of his day, after sketching 
the history and development of the system, 
puts the situation as follows: “A system 
with this promising history, this vast and 
strong frame, and these astonishing results, 
may well appear, to the casual observer, to 
be either perfect, or yet only defective in 
some of its minor details. But alas! they 
who watch it closely and are familiar with 
its actual workings, are compelled to think 
differently. While they admit the original 
and grand design to be as nearly perfect 
as any institution merely human can be, 
they read its eventful history as plainly 
suggestive of other and great difficulties 
still to be overcome. When they closely 
examine its vast frame, they behold only 
a rude though well-compacted skeleton, 
still wanting the rounded proportions and 
the fit leverage of its muscles, and the last 
moving power of the breath of life. And 
in counting its results they are saddened 
to miss from among them that ample and 
protracted feast for the rising and hunger- 
ing generation, and that fair compensation 
to its faithful ‘breakers of the bread of 
knowledge’ which the one so urgently de- 
mands and the others so richly deserve.” 

Such was the situation some sixteen or 
eighteen years after the passage of the 
law of 1834, written by Hon. Samuel Breck, 
of Philadelphia. The system had gained 
more strength in these years, the people 
had come to accept it quite generally, even 
with its requirement of taxes, and to re- 
gard it with favor, and the time was ripe 
for new experience and further advance. 

“Certain it is,’ says Dr. Wickersham, 
“that about 1852 a reform in public school 
affairs was pressingly needed, and its com- 
ing steps were heralded by a series of sig- 
nificant movements. 
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“A State convention of the friends of 
education was held at Harrisburg, January 
16 and 17, 1850. Every part of the State 
was well represented by delegates. Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, who 
was one of the leading men in calling it 
together, was the temporary, and Hon. Jas. 
M. Porter, of Northampton, the permanent 
President. The convention was in no sense 
a meeting of professional educators, its per- 
sonnel including many of the leading 
politicians and public men of all parties, 
and citizens who had distinguished them- 
selves by their efforts in behalf of free 
schools. No educational convention ever 
held in the State was attended by so many 
men of high social and political standing, 
some of them being at the time in Harris- 
burg as members of the Legislature. Hon. 
Townsend Haines, Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth and ez-officio State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, addressed 
the convention. Dr. Burrowes was chair- 
man of the business committee and seems 
to have been the guiding spirit of the meet- 
ing. Among other conclusions of less 
importance the convention adopted resolu- 
tions approving the founding of two State 
Normal Schools; the organization of 
teachers’ institutes and associations in each 
county; the creation of a Department of 
Education distinct from the office of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth; the pub- 
lication of a “ Common School Journal ” by 
the Department of Education, and the 
establishment of the office of County Super- 
intendent. The proceedings of this notable 
body of men were published in pamphlet 
form by direction of the Legislature. Its 
resolves at once became the platform of the 
friends of education throughout the State. 

“Before the meeting of this convention 
the work of organizing educational asso- 
ciations and teachers’ institutes had begun 
in a number of counties. Before the close 
of the year 1853, such meetings had been 
organized in twenty-five or more counties. 
As may be supposed these bodies of teach- 
ers and friends of education had no small 
influence in creating a public sentiment 
favorable to educational reform, and in 
strengthening the hands of those in au- 
thority who were then contemplating an 
advance movement in the Legislature re- 
lating to free schools. 

“In January, 1852, the first number of 
The Pennsylvania School Journal was is- 
sued. It was edited by Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, and published at the request of the 
Lancaster County Educational Society. At 
first it was simply intended as a county 
publication, but it soon began to circulate 
outside of the county and was enlarged to 
meet the growing demand. Educational 
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magazines had been published in the State 
previously, but they were without exception 
short-lived, and confined to a narrow 
sphere of influence. The School Journal, 
under the control of an editor who had 
been State Superintendent and enjoyed a 
wide reputation as an able and earnest 
friend of education, soon became a power- 
ful agent in the work of school reform 
then in progress. Its influence in creating 
more general interest in the cause of edu- 
cation, in originating and shaping measures 
for the good of the schools, in making 
itself the organ of teachers and school 
officers throughout the State, and the 
medium by which the proceedings of their 
meetings were made known to the public, 
can hardly be over-estimated. In favor 
of every good word and work calculated 
to improve the system and against every 
act that would tend to weaken or destroy 
it, the potent voice of The School Journal 
was always heard, with the fearlessness of 
a soldier fighting for what he deems most 
sacred. 

“As a natural outgrowth of local bodies 
of teachers, the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association was organized in Decem- 
ber, 1852. The Allegheny Association of 
Teachers issued a call for an educational 
convention to be held at Harrisburg, and 
it was concurred in by similar associations 
in Philadelphia and Lancaster. The con- 
vention continued in session two days, with 
Prof. John H. Brown, principal of the 
Zane Street Grammar School, Philadelphia, 
as temporary, and Dr. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, of Lancaster, as permanent Presi- 
dent. The result was the formation of the 
State Association, with a regular constitu- 
tion and a fixed time of meeting. Of this 
body of educators Dr. Burrowes says in 
The School Journal: ‘It was one of the 
most talented and efficient bodies of men 
we have ever seen in the Harrisburg 
court house, and. we have seen many 
there.’” 

The first meetingsof the Association were 
held semi-annually, during the summer and 
again in the Christmas holidays, but 
since 1857 it has met but once a year. For 
the past fifty-five years the meetings have 
been regularly held except in 1862, when 
there was no meeting owing to a threatened 
invasion of the State by the Confederate 
army; in 1879, when the National Associa- 
tion met in Philadelphia; in 1893, when 
everybody went to the Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Chicago, and in 1904, when the 
World’s Fair, the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, was held at St. Louis. In 1853, 
the Association met at Pittsburgh and Lan- 
caster; in 1854, at Pottsville and Lewis- 
town; 1855, at Pittsburgh and Philadelphia; 





1856, at Williamsport and Harrisburg; 1857, 
at Chambersburg and Indiana; 1858, at 
Scranton; 1859, at West Chester; 1860, at 
Greensburg; 1861, at Lewisburg; 1863, at 
Reading; 1864, at Altoona; 1865, at Mead- 
ville; 1866, at Gettysburg; 1867, at Belle- 
fonte; 1868, at Allentown; 1869, at Greens- 
burg; 1870, at Lancaster; 1871, at Wil- 
liamsport; 1872, at Philadelphia; 1873, at 
Pittsburgh; 1874, at Shippensburg; 1875, 
at Wilkes-Barre; 1876, at West Chester; 
1877, at Erie; 1878, at Reading; 1880, at 
York; 1881, at Washington; 1882, at 
Pottsville; 1883, at Williamsport; 1884, at 
Meadville; 1885, at Harrisburg; 1886, at 
Allentown; 1887, at Clearfield; 1888, at 
Scranton; 1889, at Altoona; 1890, at 
Mauch Chunk; 1891, at Bedford; 1892, at 
Beaver Falls; 1894, at Media; 1895, at 
Mount Gretna; 1896, at Bloomsburg; 1897, 
at Newcastle; 1898, at Bellefonte; 1899, at 
Gettysburg; and 1900, at Williamsport; 
1901, at Philadelphia; 1902, at Pittsburgh; 
1903, at Wilkes-Barre; 1905, at Reading; 
1906, at Altoona; 1907, at Greensburg; 
1908, at State College; 1909, at Bethlehem; 
1910, July, at Erie, and December at Har- 
risburg, because of pending School Code; 
1911, at Philadelphia; and 1912, at Har- 
risburg, with enrollment of over 6,000 
members. 

The several presidents of the Associa- 
tion with the positions occupied at the time 
of their election, have been as follows: 
1852, Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, LL.D., 
universally recognized, for the last thirty 
years of his useful life, as the foremost 
man in Pennsylvania in service rendered 
to the cause of general education; 1853, 
John H. Brown, principal Zane street 
grammar school, Philadelphia; 1854, James 
Thompson, principal private classical semi- 
nary, Pittsburgh; 1855, William VanLear 
Davis, principal boys’ high school, Lancas- 
ter; 1856, James P. Wickersham, county 
superintendent, Lancaster county; 1857, 
William Roberts, principal grammar school, 
Philadelphia; 1858, John F. Stoddard, 
president Northern University, Bethany, 
Wayne county;- 1859, Franklin Taylor, 
county superintendent, Chester county; 
1860, Charles R. Coburn, county superin- 
tendent, Bradford county; 1861, Andrew 
Burtt, principal grammar school, Pitts- 
burgh; 1863, Azariah Smith, county super- 
intendent, Mifflin county; 1864, Samuel D. 
Ingram, county superintendent, Dauphin 
county; 1865, Fordyce A. Allen, principal 
Mansfield State Normal School; 1866, 
Samuel P. Bates, deputy State superintend- 
ent of common schools; 1867, Wm. F. 
Wyers, principal private academy, West 
Chester; 1868, Edward Brooks, principal 
Millersville State Normal School; 1869, 
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Samuel S. Jack, county superintendent, 


Westmoreland county; 1870, Henry S. 
Jones, city superintendent, Erie; 1871, Al- 
‘bert N. Raub, principal high school, Lock 
Haven; 1872, Henry Houck, deputy State 
superintendent of common schools; 1873, 
George ,P. Hays, president of Washington 
and Jefferson College; 1874, George J. 
Luckey, city superintendent, Pittsburgh; 
1875, W. W. Woodruff, county superin- 
tendent, Chester county; 1876, James P. 
Wickersham, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; 1877, George L. Maris, 
principal West Chester State Normal 
School; 1878, William N. Aiken, county 
superintendent, Lawrence county; 1880, B. 
F. Shaub, county superintendent, Lancaster 
county; 1881, Jesse Newlin, county super- 
intendent, Schuylkill county; 1882, J. R. 
Andrews, principal grammar school, Pitts- 
burgh; 1883, Nathan C. Schaeffer, princi- 
pal Kutztown State Normal School; 1884, 
Samuel A. Baer, city superintendent, Read- 
ing; 1885, John Morrow, city superintend- 
ent, Allegheny; 1886, John Q. Stewart, 
deputy State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; 1887, James M. Coughlin, 
county superintendent, Luzerne county; 
1888, Matt Savage, county superintendent, 
Clearfield county; 18869, E. Higbee, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction ; 
1890, R. M. McNeal, county superintendent, 
Dauphin county; 1891, George M. Philips, 
principal West Chester State Normal 
School; 1892, E. Oram Lyte, principal 
Millersville State Normal School; 1894, 
Samuel Hamilton, county superintendent, 
Allegheny county; 1895, E. T. Jeffers, prin- 
cipal York Collegiate Institute; 1896, A. G. 
C. Smith, county superintendent, Delaware 
county; 1897, D. J. Waller, Jr., principal 
Indiana State Normal School; 1898, M. G. 
Brumbaugh, professor of pedagogy, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; 1899, E. Mackey, 
city superintendent, Reading; 1900, John 
A. M. Passmore, Philadelphia; 1901, John 
S. Stahr, president of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College; 1902, J. R. Flickinger, prin- 
cipal Lock Haven State Normal School; 
1903, Addison Jones, superintendent of 
schools, West Chester; 1905, Samuel An- 
drews, city superintendent, Pittsburg; 1906, 
L. E. McGinnes, superintendent of schools, 
Steelton; 1907, Reed B. Teitrick, county 
superintendent, Jefferson county; 1908, J. 
B. Richey, superindendent of schools, Mc- 
Keesport; 1909, Charles S. Foos, city sup- 
erintendent, Reading; 1910, Charles Lose, 
city superintendent, Williamsport, at Erie 
meeting, and Cheesman A, Herrick, presi- 
dent Girard College, at Harrisburg; 1911, 
F. W. Robbins, superintendent of schools, 
Lebanon; and 1912, J. George Becht, sec- 
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retary of State Board of Education, Har- 
risburg. 

It is a story of sixty years told in a few 
pages. This brief sketch presents facts 
and figures (enrollment when given), 
names and dates and tells where the sub- 
ject matter, in whole or in part, may be 
found, of papers read, questions discussed, 
or addresses made before the Association. 
It is in no sense complete, but it will be 
of especial interest to those who have been 
in frequent attendance upon these meet- 
ings; and it must be suggestive to any- 
body interested in school work into whose 
hand it may come. 

Look through the record of these suc- 
cessive meetings at the legislation sug- 
gested and secured from time to time; at 
the subjects discussed, the resolutions ap- 
proved, at the intelligent, earnest and able 
men always upon the firing line. Pensions 
for teachers was under discussion in 1852, 
and sixty years later in 1912. Progress in 
many things has been great, but men of the 
late or the early years are much the same 
in calibre, purpose and character. The out- 
come of the Civil War might have been 
very different, had Pennsylvania in 1860 
been educationally what she was in 1835, 
when Thaddeus Stevens saved from repeal 
the law of 1834. This was to be made a 
working statute and put into working 
operation from 1835 to 1838, by Thomas H. 
Burrowes, Secretary of the Commonwealth 
—the same man, grown older now, who 
was by common consent the first president 
of the State Teachers’ Association at its 
organization in 1852, and the only man not 
a teacher, who has at any time been called 
to that position of honor and responsibility. 


SESSIONS IN PARAGRAPHS. 


1852. Harrisburg, Dec. 28-29. President, 
Thomas H. Burrowes; Secy., James G. Barn- 
well, A. K. Browne; Treas., Conley Plotts. 
Much of the time at this meeting was con- 
sumed in effecting an organization, adopting 
a constitution, appointing committees, etc. 
Governor Bigler made a short address, as did 
also Hon. Francis W. Hughes, Secretary of 
the Commonwealth. A paper was read on the 
duties and responsibilities of teachers, by Wm. 
Travis, which was followed by discussion; and 
a lecture on poetry was delivered by H. R 
Warriner. Among topics for discussion at 
this first meeting were the examination of 
teachers, degrees of teachers, pensions- for 
teachers and normal schools. Resolutions as 
follows: Providing for the organization of the 
Association; asking the Legislature to amend 
the school law so as to provide for the appoint- 
ment of county superintendents; instructing 
the executive committee to take action to put 
into operation a county institute in every 
county; instructing the president and vice- 
president of the Association to memorialize 
the Legislature in regard to defraying the ex- 
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penses of county institutes; urging the Legis- 
lature to increase the minimum term from 
three to six months, and recognizing The 
School Journal, edited by Hon. Thos. H. Bur- 
rowes, as the organ of the Association. It was 
decided to hold two stated semi-annual meet- 
ings, one during the summer and the other 
during Christmas week. The Harrisburg Tele- 
graph, which reported the proceedings, speaks 
as follows: “ The convention was composed of 
an able body of men, many of them young. 
It was most cheering to find that they pos- 
sessed a due appreciation of the responsibility 
entrusted to them, a proper energy, to perform 
the duties of their trust, and an ardent desire 
to advance the progress of education in our 
State. Our hopes are cheered by the talent 
and spirit manifested by this convention.” 
Vol. 1: pages 294-208, Penna. School Journal. 
18538. Pittsburgh, Aug. 5-8. Prest., John 
H. Brown; Rec. Secy., John Joyce, 
Browne; Cor. Secy., Jas. G. Barnwell; Treas., 
Conley Plotts; Ch. Ex. Com., Wm. Travis. 
Enrollment, 122. Papers were read on, Nor- 
mal schools by Thomas H. Burrowes, dis- 
cussed; Education and the educator, J. F. 
Stoddard; Teachers’ institutes, J. L. Andrews; 
The mind, John Gregory; Use and abuse of the 
text book, S. G. Thompson; A request for 
reports as to the state of education in the 
different counties called forth a number of 
responses. Among the subjects discussed were 
primary schools and school discipline. Resolu- 
tions adopted declaring it the imperative duty 
of the Legislature to establish normal schools, 
and providing for a committee to memorialize 
the legislature on the subject, and directing 
the executive committee to prepare and for- 
ward to the teachers of the State a circular 
explanatory of the advantages of teachers’ 
institutes and urging their immediate organi- 
zation. Vol. 2: 68-06, Penna. School Journal. 


1853. Lancaster, Dec. 27-29. Prest., John 
H. Brown; Rec. Secy., A. K. Browne, John 
Joyce; Cor. Secy., James G. Barnwell; Treas., 
Conley Plotts; Ch. Ex. Com., Wm. Travis. 
Papers were read on, The expediency of ap- 
pointing state and county superintendents, A. 
K. Browne, discussed; Primary schools, the 
teacher and mode of instruction, A. M. Gow, 
discussed. A report presenting a memorial to 
the legislature in favor of normal schools was 
read by Thos. H. Burrowes. A series of mu- 
tual improvement meetings was held, at which 
practical questions of management and method 
were discussed. Resolutions were adopted 
petitioning the legislature to establish normal 
schools and a more efficient supervision of 
schools; recommending the establishment of 
teachers’ associations in every county; asking 
the legislature to provide for the appointment 
of state superintendents, separate from the 
office of secretary of the commonwealth, and 
to create the office of county superintendent. 
Vol. 2: 206-234, Penna. School Journal. 

1854. Pottsville, Aug. 1-3. Prest., James 
Thompson; Rec. Secy., A. K. Browne, John 
Joyce; Cor. Secy., Jas. G. Barnwell; Treas., 
J. P. Sherman; Ch. Ex. Com., J. P. Wicker- 
sham. Enrollment, 82. Papers were read on, 
Compulsory education, W. V. Davis, discussed 
at. length; Co-education of the sexes, J. P. 
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Wickersham; Reading and declamation, Ezer 
Lamborn; The influence of female teachers, 
A. K. Browne; A paid agency, Wm. Travis; 
Ventilation, Dr. Calvin Cutter; Moral influence 
of the teacher, Wm. Travis; Past, present and 
future of the teachers of Pennsylvania, Thos. 
H. Burrowes. Before discussion of his report, 
Dr. Burrowes requested that no motion be 
made to the effect of “ adopting the sentiments 
of the report”; he thought that a dangerous 
precedent. Many of the teachers who were 
members of the Association met during the 
recesses for mutual improvement. Practical 
questions in methods of teaching were dis- 
cussed, and the meetings were interesting and 
profitable. Resolutions were adopted recom- 
mending the consideration of compulsory at- 
tendance by educational societies; and pro- 
viding for a committee to devise some prac- 
tical plan for the professional training of 
teachers. Vol. 3: 70-096, Pennsylvania School 
Journal. 

1854. Lewistown, Dec. 26-28. Prest., Jas. 
Thompson; Rec. Secy., James R. Challen, Ira 
C. Mitchell; Cor. Secy., Jas. G. Barnwell; 
Treas., Conley Plotts; Ch, Ex. Com.,, re 
Wickersham. Enrollment, 112. Address on 
Normal schools, I. I. Wolcott; Botany, min- 
eralogy and geology, Dr. A. L. Kennedy; The 
polytechnic college of Pennsylvania, Dr. Ken- 
nedy, discussed. A report on normal schools 
was read by Thos. H. Burrowes. Papers 
were read on, School district libraries, by J. R. 
Challon, discussed; Power and influence of the 
study of the ancient languages in disciplining 
the mind, Wm. V. Davis; and Co-education of 
the sexes, J. H. Browne, with extended discus- 
sion. J. P. Wickersham described his method 
of conducting teachers’ institutes. Resolutions 
were adopted endorsing school libraries, the 
study of physiology in the common schools and 
at institutes; and commending the establish- 
ment of a polytechnic institute in Pennsyl- 
vania. Vol. 3: 193-224, Penna. School Journal. 


1855. Pittsburgh, (2) Aug. 7-9. Prest., 
Wm. V. Davis; Rec. Secy., Ira C. Mitchell, J. 
H. Orvis; Cor. Secy., S. Barr; Treas., Amos 
Row; Ch. Ex. Com., A. M. Gow. Enroll- 
ment, 143. Inaugural address upon The duty 
of the teacher, his present condition and future 
prospects. Papers were read on, The work- 
ings of the public schools of Philadelphia, by 
Wm. Roberts; The development of the reli- 
gious faculties, Rev. N. Dodge; School disci- 
pline, A. M. Gow, discussed; The development 
of the intellectual faculties, J. F. Stoddard. 
J. P. Wickersham gave an account of how the 
State normal school at Millersville was started. 
Resolutions were adopted in memory of John 
H. Brown and L. T. Covell; petitioning the 
legislature to establish a normal school or 
schools (adopted after extended discussion) ; 
and demanding equal compensation for male 
and female teachers doing the same work, At 
certain of these early meetings a general pro- 
gramme for the next semi-annual meeting was 
announced previous to adjournment. Vol. 4: 
67-96, Penna. School Journal. 

1855. Philadelphia, Dec. 26-28. Prest., 
Wm. V. Davis; Rec. Secy., J. H. Orvis, R. Me- 
Divitt; Cor. Secy., J. S. Barr; Treas., Amos 
Row; Ch. Ex. Com., A. M. Gow. Papers were 
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read on, The development of the moral facul- 
ties, J. P. Wickersham, with discussion; The 
teacher and his reward, Mrs. M. E. Mitchell; 
The development of the physical faculties, Dr. 
A. L. Kennedy; Memoir of John H. Brown, 
by Wm. Roberts, with remarks by a number of 
his friends; Advantages of the school system 
of Pennsylvania, S. P. Bollman; Public exami- 
nations and exhibitions, Andrew Burtt. A 
—-_ of $100 was offered for the best 
lackboard surface as regards cost, durability 
and other valuable qualities. Resolutions were 
adopted petitioning the legislature to estab- 
lish two normal schools, to give aid to such 
institutes as shall ask for it, and approving the 
county superintendency. A banquet on Friday 
evening added to the enjoyment of this meet- 
ing. Addresses were made by Prest. Allen, of 
Girard College, State Supt. Andrew G. Curtin, 
Deputy Supt. Henry C. Hickok, Dr. Thomas 
H. Burrowes, A. M. Gow, Wm. V. Davis and 
others. Vol. 4: 193-224, Penna. School 
Journal. 

1856. Williamsport, Aug. 13-15. 
. P. Wickersham; Rec. Secy., 

m. A. Atwood; Cor. Secy., Joseph Fell; 
Treas., Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., Wm. A. 
Good. Enrollment, 180. Addresses by Bishop 
Alonzo Potter and Prof. Charles Davies. 
Papers were read on, Mental discipline, Conley 
Plotts; Infant schools, Wm. H. Batt; High 
schools, Wm. V. Davis; Plan for state uni- 
versity, S. Tyndale; Union and Graded 
Schools in town and county, A. K. Brown, dis- 
cussed; The relation between Sunday and 
secular schools, A. L. Kennedy, with discus- 
sion; Truancy, its causes and cure, Chas. W. 
Deans; Blackboards, A. M. Gow; The com- 
bination of moral, religious, and intellectual 
instruction in school, Miss M. Edgar; The 
number of hours of school per day, J. H. 
Orvis. Vol. 5: 70-95, Penna. School Journal. 


1856. Harrisburg (2), Dec. 30-Jan. 1. 
Prest., J. P. Wickersham; Rec. Secy., J. J. 
Stutzman; R. McDivitt; Cor. Secy., Joseph 
Fell; Treas, Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., Wm. 
A. Good. Enrollment, 154. Address of wel- 
come, Henry C. Hickok; Addresses also by 
Gov. James Pollock, Auditor General Banks, 
State Supt. Curtin, and Dept. Supt. Hickok. 
Papers were read on, How can the teacher best 
promote the love of flowers in his school or 
neighborhood, Martha Edgar; The salaries of 
female teachers, Rachel A. Shryock; Normal 
instruction, J. F. Stoddard, with discussion; 
Examination of teachers, B. M. Kerr; Methods 
of teaching mathematics, Edward Brooks, dis- 
cussed. Association accepted an invitation of 
the Y. M. C. A. to hear a lecture by Rev. Dr. 
Morris on The Honey Bee. The question of 
asking aid from the legislature for county 
institutes was discussed at length, and resolu- 
tions were adopted appointing a committee to 
ask from the legislature such appropriation: 
also, reiterating the views of the Association 
as to the need of professional training for 
teachers. Vol. 5: 241-272, Pennsylvania School 
Journal. 


1857. Chambersburg, Aug. 11-13. Prest., 
Wm. Roberts; Rec. Secy., J. J. Stutzman, E. 
D. B. Porter; Cor. Secy., Joseph Fell; Treas., 
Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., B. M. Kerr. En- 


Prest., 
. H. Orvis, 








rollment, 69. Inaugural address, deprecatin: 
the overloading of children with a mass o 
books. Papers were read on Moral and re- 
ligious instruction, Mrs. Ira C. Mitchell, dis- 
cussed; School discipline, S. B. McCormick, 
discussed; The claims of teaching to the rank 
of a profession, J. P. Wickersham; The effect 
of general intellectual culture on manual labor, 
Thos. H. Burrowes. State certificates and the 
prize system were discussed at length. Resolu- 
tions were adopted endorsing county insti- 
tutes; and urging teachers to read educational 
journals, and works on educational methods, 
and seek every means of improvement within 
their reach. Vol. 6: 73-96, Penna. School 
Journal. 


1857. Indiana, Dec. 29-31. 
Roberts; Rec. Secy., J. J. Stutzman, E. D. B 
Porter; Cor. Secy., Joseph Fell; Treas., Amos 

ow; Ex. Com., B. M. Kerr. Papers were 
as follows: Method in teaching, Andrew Burtt, 
discussed; The best mode of establishing nor- 
mal schools, J. J. Stutzman, discussed; Ele- 
mentary instruction, J. F. Stoddard, with dis- 
cussion; Dark and bright sides of the teachers’ 
profession, S. B. McCormick, discussed; The 
best method of examining teachers in accord- 
ance with the school law, E. Lamborn, «:s- 
cussed; The relation between the common 
schools and the higher institutions of learn- 
ing, J. R. Sypher. Dr. Thos. H. Burrowes 
spoke upon the origin and development of the 
Pennsylvania school system. Resolutions were 
adopted endorsing the county superintendency. 
Seven delegates, including State Supt, Hickok 
and President Roberts, were appointed to 
represent the Association at the next meeting 
of the New York State Teachers’ Association. 
Vol. 6: 239-256, Penna. School Journal. . 


1858. Scranton, Aug. 10-12. Prest., J. F. 
Stoddard; Rec. Secy., E. D. Porter; Cor. Secy., 
I. N. Pierce; Treas. Amos Row; Ch. Ex. 
Com., Wm. Roberts. Address of welcome, 
Hon. G. Sanderson. Addresses upon The im- 
portance and method of study of history in 
schools, by C. L. Lewis. Inaugural address, 
on the prominent educational topics of the 
time. Papers were read on, The study of 
mathematics, by Chas. R. Coburn; Communi- 
cation from the association of Luzerne county, 
E. W. Matthews; Elementary instruction, 
W. Calkins; The sunny side of the teachers’ 
profession, Emma Buckingham. Questions 
discussed: Are there any defects in the com- 
mon schools, and how may they be remedied? 
The right of county superintendents to annul 
teachers’ certificates. Resolutions were adopted 
providing for a committee to memorialize 
Congress in favor of the bill appropriating 
public lands for the establishment of agricul- 
tural universities. Vol. 6: 77-94, Penna. 
School Journal. 


1859. West Chester, Aug. 2-4. Prest., 
Franklin Taylor; Rec. Secy., S. A. Terrell, 
Wm. Stirling; Cor. Secy., E. D. B. Porter; 
Treas., Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., Charles R. 
Coburn. Enrollment, 350. Address of wel- 
come, Chief Burgess W. B. Waddell; response, 
Chas. R. Coburn. Inaugural address upon the 
new influences at work in education, Papers 
were read on the best plan for securing punc- 
tuality and regularity of attendance, Charles 
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W. Deans; Education for the times, Joseph 


Parish; The rights of pupils, I. N. Pierce; 
Teachers’ institutes, F, A. Allen; The impor- 
tance of the study of the natural sciences, S. D. 
Ingram; Blunders in spelling and grammar, 
W. F. Roberts; The ee school system in 
Philadelphia, Annie W. Gould; Lights and 
shadows of a teacher’s life, T. W. Valentine. 
The revised constitution which was offered by 
the committee for adoption caused consider- 
able discussion, as did the question of com- 
ulsory education. Resolutions were adopted 
in memory of Horace Mann; and recommend- 
ing the enlargement of the state superinten- 
dent’s pre. A banquet was given the mem- 
bers of the Association by the citizens of West 
Chester, which was largely attended. Vol. 8: 
65-06, Penna. School Journal. 


1860. Greensburg, Aug. 7-9. Prest., 
Chas. R. Coburn; Rec. Secy., Wm. Stirling, 
S. D. Ingram; Cor. Secy., W. H. Johnson; 
Treas., Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., F. A. Allen. 
Enrollment, 126. Inaugural address, upon the 
advance in educational thought. Addresses 
were also delivered by E. L. Youmans, on the 
chemistry of the sunbeam, and by ; 
Stewart, on entomology. Hon. Edw. Cowan, 
Rev. Dr. Smith of Jefferson College and Rev. 
Mr. Smith, of Greensburg, also addressed the 
Association. The questions of co-education 
and compulsory attendance were discussed. 
Papers were read on, The order and number 
of studies in common schools, by J. T. Valen- 
tine; Should the classics be taught in common 
schools, J. N. Gregory; Thoroughness in teach- 
ing, Azariah Smith; How to teach English to 
German children, P. B. Witmer; The duty of 
the teacher to his profession, L. Beach; 
The demand for more elevated culture among 
teachers in the common schools, Miss M. B. 
Jackson; and Pictures as teachers, Mary Mc- 
Cord. Resolutions were adopted in memory 
of B. F. Tewkesbury. Vol. 9: 72-06, Penna. 
School Journal. 


1861. Lewisburg, Aug. 6-8, Prest. An- 
drew Burtt; Secy., Wm. Stirling; Cor. Secy., 
C. R. Coburn; Treas., Amos Row; Ch. Ex. 
Com., J. P. Sherman. Enrollment, 94. Ad- 
dresses were made upon The common school 
system of Pennsylvania, the qualifications of 
teachers, and the duties of county superinten- 
dents thereto, by Thomas H. Burrowes; and 
Finished education, by T. F. Curtis. Among 
uestions discussed were, The time of holding 
the proposed educatiogal convention at Harris- 
burg; Should pupils who attend school six 
hours a day be required to study at home? 
Best methods of conducting county institutes; 
What degree of scholarship should entitle a 
teacher to a professional certificate? Best 
methods of teaching composition and declama- 
tion; and The teachers’ cannon. Papers were 
read on, The philosophy of government, A. T. 
Bliss; Ought candidates for the office of 
county superintendent to be examined? Wm. 
V. Davis; Nature’s teachings, Miss M. A. Wal- 
ton; and Professional reading of teachers, 
Joseph Wilson; Also, a poem, “ Change Crea- 
tion’s doom,” by Lydia M. Carner. Resolu- 
tions were adopted providing for the purchase 
of a cannon to be presented by the Association 
to the government; and pledging the support 
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of the teachers of Pennsylvania to the cause 
of the Union in its defence of free institu- 
tions. Vol. 10: 76-96, School Journal. 


1862. In consequence of the disturbed 
condition of public affairs no meeting of the 
Association was held this year. 

63. Reading, Aug. 4-5. Prest., Azariah 
Smith; Rec. Secy., William Stirling, Henry 
Houck; Cor. Secy., H. C. Iohns; Treas., Amos 
Row; Ch. Ex. Com., Smedley Darlington. En- 
rollment, 80. Address of welcome, J. Lawrence 
Getz, Esq. Remarks were also made by Gen- 
erals Stahl and Sigel and by State Supt. Co- 
burn. Papers were read on How to teach 
English to German children, J. S. Ermentrout; 
Natural science, S. D. Hillman; Report con- 
cerning the Teachers’ cannon, Thos. H. Bur- 
rowes; poem, Pennsylvania, her past and pres- 
ent, Annie F. Kent; and The study of history 
in common schools, Wm. F. Wyers. Questions 
discussed: What are the prominent objects of 
text-books, and to what extent should they be 
used? and Military drill in the schools. Reso- 
lutions were adopted pledging the prayers of 
the Association for the soldier-teachers now in 
the service of the country and expressing sym- 
pathy for the friends of the fallen; and re- 
iterating the pledge of loyalty to the Union 
previously made. Vol. 12: 69-06, Penna. 
School Journal. 


1864. Altoona, Aug. 2-4. Prest., S. D. 
Ingram; Rec. Secy., J. S. Ermentrout, Wm. 
Stirling; Cor. Secy., Robert Cruikshank; 


Treas., Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., S. S. Jack. 
Address of welcome, Rev. Cyrus Cort; re- 
spense, W. W. Woodruff. Inaugural address 
upon the influence of the Association. Ad- 
dresses upon The education of the moral 
nature, by E. V. Gerhard; and The necessity 
of a true order of studies, by Dr. Hill, of Har- 
vard University. The questions of the number 
of simultaneous studies, and that of object 
lessons were discussed at length. Papers were 
read on, Illustrated science in the schools, S. 
S. Jack, discussed; Stages of mental growth 
J. S. Ermentrout; Reading, C. W. Brown; an 

The means to be made use of to induce pupils 
to aim at a high standard of intellectual cul- 
ture, G. F. McFarland. Resolutions were 
adopted declaring that moral training based 
upon the principles of the Christian religion 
should form a part of the culture given in 
every school; urging upon teachers the value 
of professional training; expressing hope for 
the successful termination of the war, grati- 
tude to soldiers in the field, and sympathy with 
the friends of the fallen. Vol. 13: 70-86, 
Penna. School Journal. 


1865. Meadville, Aug. 1-3. Prest., F. A. 
Allen; Rec. Secy., G. F. McFarland, S. Z. 
Sharp; Cor. Secy., R. McDivitt; Treas., Amos 
Row; Ch. Ex. Com., Wm. F. Wyers, whom 
Dr. Burrowes commends heartily as “the one- 
man executive committee.” Enrollment, 102. 
Address of welcome, Jas. Marvin; response, 
Wm. F. Wyers. The duty of the civil govern- 
ment to promote general education, Rev. Thos. 
K. Beecher; and The position and duty of the 
church with regard to the a school teacher, 
Rev. F. S. Jewell, were the leading addresses. 
There was extended discussion of the impor- 
tance of .the co-operation of the Christian 
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ministry in the cause of popular education. 
Papers were read on, The relation of the com- 
mon schools to the higher institutions of learn- 
ing, J. H. Shumaker, discussed at length; The 
effect of common school systems on parental 
education, Edward Brooks; The relation of 
the educator to the state, A. N. Raub; and Our 
plan for the education of the orphan children 
ef soldiers and sailors, Jennie E. Leonard. 
Resolutions were adopted in memory of Bishop 
Alonzo Potter; providing for a committee to 
report on the proper division of labor and the 
curriculum of studies to which each class of 
schoois should be confined in a well-arranged 
system of education; appropriating the Teach- 
ers’ cannon fund to a teachers’ monument. 
An excursion was made to Oil Creek after ad- 
journment. Vol. 14: 48-66, Penna. School 
Journal. 


1866. Gettysburg, July 31-Aug. 2. Prest., 
Samuel P. Bates; Rec. Secy., Geo. F. McFar- 
land, R. McCord; Cor. Sec., R. McDivitt; 
Treas., Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., Edward 


Brooks. Enrollment, 220. Address of wel- 
come, Aaron Sheeley; response, Edward 
Brooks. Addresses were made on The rela- 


tion and duties of the Christian ministry to the 
cause of popular education, by Revs, J. A. 
Brown and Toba Hay. Papers were read on, 
The victory at Gettysburg the work of the 
teacher, Col. McFarland; Methods of teaching 
the English language, J. D. Streit, with ex- 
tended discussion; Human culture, T. H. 
Robinson; Report of committee on Teachers’ 
monument; Development of the esthetic 
nature, James Waters; and Teaching natural 
philosophy, S. R. Thompson. The following 
questions were discussed at some length: Nor- 
mal school system of Pennsylvania; Should 
colleges admit pupils of both sexes? The 
past, present and future of the county superin- 
tendency. Resolutions were adopted commend- 
ing to public favor the Gettysburg Memorial 
Association. The association made several ex- 
cursions to the battlefield in charge of Col. 
McFarland. The most interesting and impres- 
sive of these was a visit to the National Ceme- 
tery on Wednesday evening, when Major Lee, 
of Lafayette College, who has been through 
this battle on General Doubleday’s staff, read 
the address of Abraham Lincoln from the base 
of the monument in National Cemetery. Vol. 
15: 51-74, Penna. School Journal. 


1867. Bellefonte, Aug. 6-8. Prest., Wm. 
F. Wyers; Rec. Secy., G. F. McFarland; Cor. 
Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas, Amos Row; 
Ch. Ex. Com., A. N. Raub, Enrollment, 218. 
Address of welcome, R. M. Magee; response, 
A. N. Raub. Other addresses were, The analy- 
sis of nature from which to deduct a system of 
education, Gen. John Frazer; The connection 
between the church and teaching, Rev. Alfred 
Taylor; and The late supplement to the school 
law, J. P. Wickersham. There was extended 
discussion of the questions, Should we have a 
state board of education and what should be 1ts 
powers? and Compulsory education. A class 
of pupils from the McAllisterville soldiers’ or- 
phan school rendered a programme of recita- 
tions and songs. Papers were read on, The 
institute, county and district, by J. W. Allen, 
with discussion; Methods of teaching the ety- 
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mology of our language, Chas. H. Harding, 
discussed; and The relation of manual labor to 
education, Chas. W. Deans. Resolutions were 
adopted commending the establishment of a 
National Educational Department at Washing- 
ton; insisting on the need of an appropriation 
of $600,000 and a minimum term of six 
months; commending the increasing interest 
in Sabbath schools; and expressing gratifica- 
tion at the establishment and present good 
management of the soldiers’ orphan schools. 
Vol. 16: 71-08. ; 

1868. Allentown, Aug. 4-6. Prest., Ed- 
ward Brooks; Rec. Secy., C. H. Harding; Cor. 
Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas, Amos Row; 
Ch. Ex. Com., H. S. Jones. Enrollment, 240. 
Address of welcome by Supt. E. J. Young; re- 
sponses, H. S. Jones, Wm. F. Wyers, and J. S. 
Ermentrout. Geo. F. McFarland read a report 
on educational statistics. The change in the 
school law referring to professional and per- 
manent certificates was discussed at length, 
also the subject of compulsory attendance, and 
the influence of the common schools on correct 
writing and speaking. Addresses were made 
and papers read on, Geographical names of the 
United States, by Thos. C. Porter, Lafayette 
College; The relation of normal school to a 
general system of education, by A. N. Raub, 
the subject being discussed very fully by the 
association; Improvement in supervision of 
schools, by J. C. Gilchrist, followed by discus- 
sion; A paper on a proposed college bill, by 
Prof. Coppee, followed by discussion; paper 
by Miss Maria L. Sanford on, The greatness 
of the teacher’s work; State Supt. Wicker- 
sham spoke of The development of the school 
work of the commonwealth; S. S. Haldeman 
on Etymology as a means of education; and a 
report upon Boarding Schools, their sphere 
and duties, by J. H. Shumaker, which was 
discussed. A series of resolutions proposed 
by Dr. Burrowes concerning the distribution 
of the State appropriation, religious educa- 
tion of youth, school officers, and means of 
securing attendance in the schools, was dis- 
cussed with much interest and unanimously 
adopted. There was an interesting excursion 
to Mauch Chunk and down the Switchback on 
Friday morning after final adjournment of the 
association, which we recall very pleasantly as 
if but yesterday. Of this meeting Dr. Bur- 
rowes says in The Journal: “The exercises 
were well arranged and conducted with a quiet 
regularity and efficiency worthy of all praise; 
the debates were animated and to the point, 
and there was scarcely a moment lost in wait- 
ing ‘for some one to commence, though nearly 
all were volunteers.” Vol. 17: 73-92 and 
108-124. 


1869. Greensburg (2), Aug. 10-12. Prest., 
S. S. Jack; Rec. Secy., C. H. Harding and E. 
O. Lyte; Cor. Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., 
Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com. Henry Houck. 
Enrollment, 560. Address of welcome by Rev. 
J. K. Plett; response, Deputy Supt. Houck, 
Wm. F. Wyers, and H. B. Whittington. 
Papers read on, Mental philosophy and its 
relation to the theory of teaching, by J. R. 
Gaff; Permanent certificates, by S. D. Ingram, 
followed by extended discussion; Conflict and 
reform, by Rev. W. C. Falconer; The _— 
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the school and the church, by C. Cornforth, 
followed by discussion; Absenteeism as related 
to crime, by J Gilchrist; Civil govern- 
ment, by C. Townsend; School attendance, by 
H. S. Jones; Must the classics be abandoned? 
by D. S. Burns; Normal schools, by George 
W. Fetter; and the True Practical, or the 
relation of science to art, by Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes. A resolution was offered by Wm. V. 
Davis on the subject of compulsory attend- 
ance. The committee on permanent certi- 
ficates reported a series of resolutions. An 
address was delivered by Hon. E. E. White, 
of Ohio, on the Teacher’s Inner life. The 
Journal says: “Less of practical result may 
have been attained than was anticipated and 
desired; still enthusiasm in our work is 
aroused anew by such educational mass meet- 
ings. But when Houck’s brigade again bears 
down upon the point of attack, we trust the 
captured town may be a trifle larger, not only 
for the camp equipage of field or line offices, 
but also room for knapsack and blanket of 
the private in the ranks.” Vol. 18: 69-02, 
104-114 and 138-144. 

1870. Lancaster (2), Aug. 9-11. Prest., 
H. S. Jones; Rec. Secy., J. M. Thomas and 
G. L. Maris; Cor. Secy., J. P. McCaskey; 
Treas., E. J. Young; Ch. Ex. Com., Chas. W. 
Deans. Enrollment, 340. Address of welcome 
by David Evans; response by Chas. W. Deans, 
Wm. F. Wyers and Wm. L. Bear. T. C. 
Taylor gave a description of California and 
the Yosemite Valley, after which the presi- 
dent in his inaugural address discussed the 
Old and the New in Education. Papers were 
read on Moral instruction in public schools, 
by Miss Bache; The preparation of American 
youth for college, by J. H. Shumaker, fol- 
lowed by discussion; The reading of the Bible 
in the common schools, by J. N. Beistle, with 
discussion; Civil government, by W. J. Milli- 
ken; Education in Europe, by Wm. C. Cattell, 
of Lafayette College; and Temperance and its 
bearing on the work of the teacher, by Mar- 
riott Brosius. Permanent certificates, grade 
of pupils in normal schools, and the Bible in 
school, were the leading subjects of discussion. 
Vol. 19: 57-88 and 105-120. Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 

1871. Williamsport (2), Aug. 8-10. 
Prest., A. N. Raub; Rec. Secy., I. S. Geist and 
Jennie Ralston; Cor. Secy., J. P. McCaskey; 
Treas, D. S. Burns; Ch. Ex. Com., A. O. 
Newpher. Enrollment, 323. Address of wel- 
come, by A. R. Horne; response, A. O. New- 
pher, G. S. Banger, Frank Taylor, J. F. Davis 
and Henry Houck. The inaugural address 
discussed the growth, status and present needs 
of the school system in ennsylvania. 
Papers were read by Miss Jennie Reighard, 
on Labor and Rest; Geo. R. Bliss, on The 
common relation of colleges and public schools 
to liberal education, followed by discussion; 
Henry C. Hickok, giving an interesting retro- 
spect of the Pennsylvania school system; 
Music in the common schools, by Jerome 
Hopkins; Next Step, by S. C. Shortledge; 
Footprints, by Laura M. Parker; Science in 
education, by George Eastburn; and Graded 
course of study, by Geo. F. McFarland. Dis- 
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cussions were had upon the question of State 
board of examiners and aid to permanent 
teachers, and the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the law restricting changes in text- 
books. A_ revised constitution was also 
adopted. A series of resolutions, on the 
death of Dr. Thos. H. Burrowes, was adopted 
with tributes to his memory from leading 
members of the Association; also upon the 
death of Prof. Wm. F. Wyers, of West 
Chester, with memorial tributes from many 
friends. A committee of five was appointed 
to report a feasible plan for an enduring 
memorial in honor of deceased educators—a 
monument on the Capitol grounds at Harris- 
burg being suggested. Vol. 20: 65-104, Penna. 
School Journal. 


1872. Philadelphia (2), Aug. 20-22. 
Prest., Henry Houck; Secy., J. P. McCaskey; 
Treas., D. S. Burns; Ch. Ex. Com., Geo. L. 
Maris. Enrollment, 1,116. Address of wel- 
come by F. F. Christine; response, A. R. 
Horne, J. R. Sypher, Frank Taylor, and J. P. 
Wickersham. The inaugural address briefly 
reviewed the history of the Association and 
mentioned certain subjects which might with 
propriety be discussed at this meeting. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Hon. Mr. Mori of 
Japan; and B. G. Northrop, the latter upon 
The schools of Europe. At the meeting of 
superintendents the methods of conducting 
county institutes was discussed, also the bene- 
fits of the superintendency, in which Ex-Gov. 
Pollock participated. Papers were read by 
Miss Bailey, on Haps and Mishaps; W. C. 
Cattell, of Lafayette College, on The place that 
should be occupied by the Greek and Latin 
writings of Christian authors in the curriculum 
of the college; Edward Shippen on Compensa- 
tion of teachers; A. O. Newpher, A board of 
examiners, which was discussed at longi; 
F. A. Allen, Reform in primary teaching; 
Brobst, English and German in the people’s 
schools; I. s, Religion in the schools; 
G. A. Davis, Sunny Teaching; and Edward H. 
McGill, on Co-education of the sexes, which 
was followed by extended discussion. Resolu- 
tions were adopted urging the introduction of 
drawing and vocal music into the schools; en- 
dorsing co-education in institutions designed 
for general culture; and directing the prepara- 
tion of a book containing reports of the sev- 
eral meetings of the Association, the material 
to be obtained from The Pennsylvania School 
Journal. Three excursions were made by the 
Association: To Fairmount Park, to Bristol 
on the Delaware, and to Long Branch. The 
last named was the feature of the week. 
Nearly a thousand ladies and gentlemen par- 
ticipated. The Young Mennerchor, sixty 
members, went with the excursion, and from 
time to time enlivened the trip with their best 
music. At Long Branch the ocean was seen 
by many a teacher for the first time. In addi- 
tion to these excursions, which were partici- 
pated in by the teachers in a body, many indi- 
vidual teachers found time to visit Ind d- 
ence Hall, the U. S. Mint, the Navy Yard, and 
other places of interest. A report was pre- 
sented from the memorial committee appointed 
at Williamsport, containing an act passed by 
the Legislature permitting the erection of a 
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monument upon the Capitol grounds, and pro- 
viding, among other things, for contributions 
from superintendents, teachers and children, 
and a large committee of forty or fifty per- 
sons, representing as many different counties, 
was appointed to act in the matter. But 
nothing further was done, nor was any report 
ever made by this committee. Vol. 21: 69-111, 
Penna. School Journal. 

1873. Pittsburgh (3), Aug. 12-14. Prest., 
George P. Hays; Secy., McCaskey; 
Treas., D, S. Burns; Ch. Ex. Com., C. H. Ver- 
rill. Enrollment, 467. Address of welcome, 
by W. R. Ford; response, C. H. Verrill. A 
report on the superintendency was read by 
Edward Shippen, which was discussed; also 
the question as to the place of high schools in 
a system of public instruction. An interesting 
lecture on Sound as a force, illustrated by 
experiments, was delivered by A. A. Brene- 
man. Papers were read on Every-day logic, 
Geo. P. Hays; The physical features of the 
Mississippi valley, B. C. Jillson, with discus- 
sion; The best plan for the organization of 
a township, by H. S. Jones, discussed at 
length; Natural science in our schools, Lemuel 
Amerman, with discussion; The conflict be- 
tween science and theology, E. A. Wood, with 
discussion; What can our schools do to 
quicken the public conscience? by Edward 
Brooks, discussed; Our normal school policy. 
by J. A. Cooper, discussed; and Moral instruc- 
tion, by E. H. Cook. Resolutions were adopted 
recommending the examination of teachers in 
drawing and vocal music, and calling the 
attention of the authorities to the thousands 
of children not in the schools. The Journal 
says editorially, “The discussion on the con- 
flict between science and theology was pro- 
nounced, by competent judges, one of the 
ablest that has ever taken place before the 
Association. The excellent papers of Profs. 
Brooks and Clark on moral instruction, and 
their timely and impressive presentation on the 
subject, produced an effect which will not 
soon be forgotten.” Vol. 22: 67-111, Penna. 
School Journal. 

1874. Shippensburg, Aug. 11-13. Prest., 
George J. Luckey; Secy., T. H. Douglass; 
Treas., Tohn Morrow; Ch. Ex. Com, J. L. 
Harrison. Enrollment, 157. Address of wel- 
come, Geo. P. Beard; response, Jas. L. Harri- 
son. Inaugural address, urging the importance 
of moral and physical, as well as intellectual 
education. At the superintendents’ meetings 
the subject of course of study for ungraded 
schools was discussed. Papers were read on 
Educational antiques, Edward Shippen, with 
remarks by others; Co-education of the sexes, 
T. J. Duncan and E. H. Magill, discussed; 
Vocal culture in the public schools, J. W. 
Shoemaker; Money value of education, Geo. 
P. Hays; Geometry, Robert Curry; Local 
supervison of schools, B. F. Shaub; High 
schools, M. N. Horton; Standard qualifica- 
tions of teachers, D. E. Kast, discussed; Edu- 
cation under the new constitution. J. P. 
Wickersham; and The kindergarten, Elizabeth 
Peabody. Resolutions were adopted urging 
Legislature to provide for an effective system 
of local supervision, declaring in favor of 
uniform text-books, but against the appoint- 
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ment of a commission to choose such books; 
favoring such legislation as would render 
primary and advanced schools parts of one 
harmonious whole, and also favoring the 
establishment of a State university; urging on 
all training schools for teachers the adoption 
of English literature and psychology as part 
of their course of study; favoring closer local 
supervision and the adoption of drawing and 
natural science as part of the common school 
course. Vol. 23: 65-111, School Journal. 
1875. Wilkesbarre, Aug. 10-12. Prest., 
‘W. W. Woodruff; Secy., J. P. McCaskey; 
Treas., John Morrow; . Ex. Com. H. B. 
Eastburn. Enrollment, 284. Address of wel- 
come, Hon. H. W. Palmer; response, Hugh B. 
Eastburn. Inaugural address, answering ob- 
jections to our school system, discussed. 
Papers were read on, The correlation of pre- 
paratory schools and colleges, Rev. D. Cope- 
land; Lessons in manners and morals, Maria 
L. Sanford; The need of a normal school in 
the fourth district, J. L. Richardson, discussed ; 
Industrial drawing, J. V. Montgomery; Civil 
government, E. A. Angell; Industrial educa- 
tion, H. S. Jones; Natural science in primary 
schools, B. C. Jillson, discussion; Physical 
training in public schools, Lelia E. Patridge, 
discussed; College and normal school disci- 
pline, E. B. Fairfield, discussed; Organization 
of the educational forces in society, Wm. S. 
Schofield; Spelling, F. A. March: Teachin 
English literature, Esther Trimble; Course o 
study for ungraded schools, Jesse Newlin, dis- 
cussed; and Pennsylvania at the centennial 
exposition of 1876, J. P. Wickersham. Reso- 
lutions were adopted commending normal 
schools already in operation and asking the 
establishing of one in each of the districts 
where it has not yet been organized; favoring 
moral instruction as an integral part of the 
school course; favoring the adoption of indus- 
trial drawing in the common schools; recom- 
mending to superintendents the making of 
written composition a part of the examination 
for certificates; favoring the introduction of 
physical training and civil government into the 
common schools; and recommending the study 
of moral philosophy in normal schools. Vol. 
24: 65-113, Pennsylvania School Journal. 
1876. West Chester (2), Aug. 810. 
Prest., J. P. Wickersham; Secy., J. P. Mc- 
Caskey; Treas., John Morrow; Ch. Ex. Com., 
George L. Maris. Enrollment, 309. Address 
of welcome, R. T. Cornwell; response, A. N. 
Raub. Inaugural address, the Centennial and 
its lessons for American teachers. Papers as 
follows: State normal schools, with discus- 
sion; Technical schools in the system; County 
and local supervision, B. F. Shaub, with dis- 
cussion; The new era in public schools, F. A. 
Allen, discussed; Physical training, Lelia E. 
Patridge; Schoolroom stimulants, E._ T. 
Jeffers; Kindergartens, Miss E. M. Coe; 
Teachers’ institutes, H. B. Eastburn; 
Woman as a school officer, Miss H. E. Hol- 
comb. Resolutions were adopted providing 
for a committee to suggest certain changes in 
the normal school system, to publish their 
report and urge the legislature to consider and 
act upon it; requesting a published report of 
educational exhibit at the Exposition; provid- 
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ing for a committee to prepare a plan for 
closer supervision of schools and present same 
to the legislature; recommending cities, towns 
and boroughs, to elect at their institutes five 
or more delegates to the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; urging teachers to introduce physical 
training into their schools; that only the ele- 
ments of grammar should be taught in com- 
mon schools, and time be given to letter writ- 
ing and other composition work; and recom- 
mending superintendents to examine in written 
expression of thought as well as upon technical 
grammar. An interesting feature of this 
meeting was the presence of commissioners of 
education from several foreign countries, who 
were then studying our system at the Centen- 
nial. These gentlemen represented France, 
Brazil and Hungary. Vol. 25: 91-141, School 
Journal. 


1877. Erie, Aug. 7-9. Prest., George L. 
Maris; Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., John 
Morrow; Ch. Ex. Com., R. K. Buehrle. En- 
rollment, 192. Address of welcome, H. S. 
Jones; response, R. K. Buehrle. Inaugural 
address upon a thorough and efficient system 
of public schools, followed by extended dis- 
cussion. Papers were read on The relation of 
colleges to common schools, T. G. Apple; 
Pedagogical museums, S. P. May; Resolutions 
laid over at West Chester, D. M. Sensenig, 
discussed; Teachers’ personal culture, A. H. 
Caughey; Teachers’ tenure of office, V. G. 


Curtis, with discussion; Physical training, H. 


C. Missimer; County institutes, George P 
Hays, with discussion; The educational prob- 
lem among the German element, Samuel A. 
Baer, with discussion. Resolutions were 
adopted endorsing the movement for a state 
university; proposing the establishment of a 
state pedagogical museum; recommending 
instruction in high school branches at county 
institutes; endorsing the establishment of high 
schools. Vol. 26: 67-117. School Journal. 


1878. Reading (2), July 23-25. Prest., 
Wm. N. Aiken; Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., 
= Morrow; Ch. Ex. Com., George P. Hays. 

rollment, 248. Address of welcome by 
J. H. Jacobs; response, Geo. P. Hays. The 
inaugural address noted some _ vulnerable 
points in our school system with suggestions 
as to nepeoreuent, and was discussed at 
length. Miss L. E. Patridge lectured on Prac- 
tical methods of physical culture in schools, 
and Miss Maria L. Sanford on The labor 
question, both of which elicited considerable 
discussion. I. N. Hays delivered an address 
on Education in morals and religion, and 
Daniel Ermentrout on The responsibility of 
the teacher. Papers were read on, Education 
concerning political duties, L. H. Bugbee, with 
discussion; Co-operative adult education, Wm. 
S. Schofield; Reform in English spelling, R. 
H. Carothers; Kindergarten work in the com- 
mon schools, Rachel S. Walk; Compulsory 
education, J. S. Ermentrout, discussed; and 
The educational work, Hiester Clymer. Vol. 
27: 74-123, School Journal. 

_ 1879. Owing to the fact that the Na- 
tional Educational Association met in Phila- 
delphia this year, no session of the State 
Teachers’ Association was held, so that as 





large attendance as possible from Pennsyl- 
vania might be had at the National meeting. 

1880. York, July 27-29, Prest, B. F. 
Shaub; Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., John 
Morrow; Ch. Ex. Com., N. C. Schaeffer. En- 
rollment, 124. Address of welcome, Hon. 
— Gibson; response, Nathan C. Schaeffer. 
naugural address, “A Retrospect, and Some 
Cautions,” with extended discussion. A me- 
morial address on Prof. F. A. Allen by J. H. 
French, and on Prof. J. W. Shoemaker by 
Geo. P. Beard; these addresses were followed 
by tributes to the memory of the deceased by 
members of the association. There was also 
an extended discussion of natural science in 
the schools. Papers were read on Moral 
training, Jennie V. Johnston, discussed; 
Teachers’ studies and degrees, E. O. Lyte; 
Use and abuse of examinations, M. H. 
Richards, with extended discussion; Nature 
and extent of the teacher’s responsibility, J. 
W. Danenhower; Women vs. men as teachers, 
Dr. John S. Stahr; Star study, J. D. Pyott, 
with illustrations on screen; Esthetics in the 
school room, Mayne B. Archer, discussed; 
and Merits and defects of our system of 
county institutes, S. H. Prather, discussed. 
Vol. 29: 87-143, Penna. School Journal, 


1881. Washington, July 26-28. Prest., 
Jesse Newlin; Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., 
John Morrow; Ch. Ex. Com., Henry Houck. 
Enrollment, 385. Address of welcome, by 
Prest. E. W. Mouck; response, Deputy Supt. 
Houck. The inaugural address, a review of 
the past with its lesson for the future as to 
what is best to be done and taught, occasioned 
considerable discussion. An eloquent lecture 
on The Hero, recognized and unrecognized, 
by C. T. Steck, was warmly applauded. There 
was also an illustrated lecture on the Yellow- 
stone Park. A class exercise in rapid calcula- 
tion by ten pupils from a Pittsburgh school 
won hearty applause in recognition of their 
rapid and accurate work. Miss Lelia E. Pat- 
ridge gave an account of her visits to the 
Quincy schools, and Dr. Wickersham, of edu- 
cation in the South. State Supt. Higbee de- 
livered an address; also I. S. Geist, in mem- 
ory of Prof S. S. Haldeman; Geo. P. Fulton, 
in memory of Andrew Burtt, and S. A. Baer, 
in memory of John S. Ermentrout. Remarks 
were made by members of the association 
and appropriate resolutions adopted. The 
following papers were read: Mental science as 
the basis of teaching, J. C. Dolan: What are 
our young people reading? J. B. Young; 
Teachers’ studies, examinations and degrees, 
by E. O. Lyte; Appliances and apparatus for 
elementary teaching, J. A. Cooper; Relation 
of innocent pupils to crime in school, J. H. 
Shumaker; Needed legislation, J. Q. Stewart, 
discussed at length; A plea for the study of 
esthetics, Nathan C. Schaeffer; The high 
school question, by L. H. Durling; and Mis- 
takes of our present schools, A. M. Gow, dis- 
cussed. Resolutions were adopted favoring 
the establishment of high schools in every 
district, and urging the support of normal 
schools. Vol. 30: 81-131, Pennsylvania School 
Journal. 


1882. Pottsville (2), July 5-7. Prest., 
J. D. Andrews; Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., 
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vee Morrow; Ch. Ex. Com. S. A. Baer. 
nrollment, 488. Addresses of welcome by 
B. F. Paterson and Hon. Cyrus L. Pershing; 
response, S. A. Baer. A class from the Indian 
school at Carlisle and another from Pittsburgh 
added greatly to the interest of the meeting 
by their work on the platform. About one 
hundred members, by invitation of the Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Company, visited their coal 
mines. Papers were read on, Manners for 
little folks, Mary A. McCay; Education and 
culture, E. T. Jeffers; Organization of primary 
schools, A. J. Davis; Primary teaching, Har- 
riet I. Bruckhart, discussed; The province of 
our model schools, Mary E. Speakman; 
Teachers and temperance, Anna Buckbee; 
Ideal normal school course, D. C. Thomas, 
with extended discussion; Energy, Sarah A. 
McCool; Science in the elementary schools, 
N. H. Schenck. Resolutions were adopted 
advising employment of persons of large ex- 
perience and culture as primary teachers; 
recommending instruction as to the nature of 
alcohol and its effects on the body; favoring 
the adoption of a prohibition amendment to 
‘the constitution; and urging a revision of the 
:school law. Vol. 31: 81-130, School Journal. 

1883. Williamsport (3), July 10-12. 
Prest., Nathan C. Shaeffer; Secy., J. P. Mc- 
Caskey; Treas., John Morrow; Ch. Ex. Com., 
Henry Houck. Enrollment, 450. Addresses 
of welcome by Saml. Transeau, C. S. Riddell 
and Mayor Parsons; response, Henry Houck. 
The inaugural address considered the training 
of the will. A tribute to the memory of Miss 
G. B. Robertson, of West Pittston, was read 
by Mary J. Carr, followed by R. M. McNeal 
in a short address. Supt. James MacAllister 
addressed the Association on education gen- 
erally, and was followed by Dr. Geo. W. Ather- 
ton on the kind of education demanded by the 
times. The principles and philosophy of teach- 
ing was the subject of an address by Prest. 
J. D. Moffat, of Washington and Jefferson 
College, who was followed by State Supt. E. 
E. Higbee. Papers were read as follows: 
Reading in our public schools, Frances Boice; 
Our normal schools and their defects, A. N. 
Raub, with extended discussion; Culture 
derived from science, Isaac Sharpless; Scien- 
tific temperance in public schools, Narcissa E. 
White; Defects in our system of graded 
schools, Thomas M. Balliet, discussed; Criti- 
cisms on modern methods, Sarah Burns; Sup- 
plementary reading, George J. Luckey, and 
The next step, J. P. Wickersham. Resolu- 
tions were adopted on the death of J. W. 
Danenhower, of Minersville, and ‘ 
Burgan; also favoring instruction in scientific 
temperance in the schools. Vol. 32: 81-123, 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 

1884. Meadville (2), July 8-10. Prest., 
Samuel A. Baer; Secy., J. P. McCaskey; 
Treas., John Morrow; Ch. Ex. Com., George 
J. Luckey. Enrollment, 303. Address of wel- 
come by Hon. Pearson Church; response, H. 
E. Brooks. Inaugural address, Education and 
Labor, discussed at length. Address on Edu- 
cation at the South, Dr. A. D. Mayo; lecture, 
Boys and girls, nice and naughty, or the 
pendulum of life, Col. Geo. W. Bain; A minis- 
ter of education at Washington, State Supt. 
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E. E. Higbee. Papers were read on, Temper- 
ance in the public schools, Mrs. L. D. Doug- 
lass; The new education, R. K. Buehrle, with 
discussion; Light and Sight, J. Tingley, dis- 
cussion; Literary spirit in our schools, D. H. 
Wheeler. Resolutions adopted recommending 
a law making the teaching of physiology with 
reference to the effects of alcohol compulsory; 
the publication of a new edition of Pennsyl- 
vania School Architecture; the more general 
introduction of drawing and vocal music into 
schools; and some provision of law for bring- 
ing under instruction the children’ of the State 
not now attending school. An excursion to 
Conneaut Lake and a social evening at Liberty 
Hall added to the enjoyment of this meeting. 
Vol. 33: 97-124, Penna. School Journal 


1885. Harrisburg (3), July 7-9. Prest., 
John Morrow; Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., 
S. F. Hoge; Ch. Ex. Com., J. Q. Stewart. En- 
rollment, 548. Addresses of welcome, R. M. 
McNeal L. O. Foose; response, Nathan C. 
Schaeffer. Inaugural address on needed im- 
provements in our school system. Addresses 
were also delivered by Gov. Pattison, and 
Hon. E. E. White, on The question of the 
hour; J. D. Moffat, Essentials of successful 
teaching; J. T. Rothrock, The relation of the 
American forests to American prosperity; and 
The early history of the Association, J. P. 
Wickersham. Col. Russell Conwell lectured 
on “Acres of Diamonds.” Papers were read 
on The moral value of genuine intellectual 
work, T. M. Balliet; Industrial feature of 
education, C. A. Riddle; Local institutes, J. 
M. Coughlin; Science of mind and art of 
teaching, E. T. Jeffers; Hygienic teaching in 
the public schools, Tillie S$. Booz; Normal 
Diplomas, D. J. Waller, with discussion; and 
Teachers’ examinations, Geo. J. Luckey, dis- 
cussion. Resolutions adopted expressing sym- 
pathy with Gen. Grant, declaring it the duty of 
teachers to abstain from the use of tobacco, 
deploring the custom of re-examining teachers 
holding professional and permanent certifi- 
cates, and recommending the establishment of 
teachers’ libraries in different parts of the 


State. Vol. 34: 83-132, Penna. School 
Journal. 

1886. Allentown (2), July 6-9. Prest., 
John Q. Stewart; Secy., J. P. McCaskey; 


Treas., David S. Keck; Ch. Ex. Com., R. F. 
Hoffecker. Enrollment, 620. Addresses of 
welcome, J. O. Knauss, L. B. Landis, W. K. 
Ruhe; response, R. F. Hoffecker. Inaugural 
address on Temperance in its relation to edu- 
cation. Memorial address on Prof. J. V. 
Montgomery by I. S. Geist; Supt. Chas. S. 
Riddle, by Chas. Lose; and Wm. H. Dill, by 
D. S. Boyer. Papers were read on Defects in 
the Pennsylvania school laws, by D. B. Case, 
with discussion; Teachers’ reading circles, 
H. H. Spayd, discussed; The state normal 
schools of Pennsylvania, George M. Philips, 
discussion; The study of birds in the public 
schools, E. L. Kemp; Discipline as a factor in 
the school work, J. P. Wickersham; The rela- 
tion of the college to the public school, M. H. 
Richards; The study of geology, Geo. A. Ash- 
burner; Primary work, Jessie Llewellyn, with 
discussion; Relation of the teacher to the 
public, Eva D. Kellogg; and The high school 
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question, R. M. Streeter, discussed. Resolu- 
tions were adopted commending the law mak- 
ing compulsory the teaching of temperance 
physiology and hygiene; and recommending 
a law making attendance at county institutes 
compulsory. The music furnished by the 
Choral Union of Allentown was unusually 
fine. Vol. 34: 83-134, Penna. School Journal. 


1887. Clearfield, July 7-9. Prest., Jas. 


M. Coughlin; Secy., J. P. ang By vk Treas., 
David S. Keck; Ch. Ex. Com., B. C. Young- 
man. Enrollment, 438. Addresses of wel- 
come, Matt Savage, Wm. A. Wallace; re- 
sponse, E. O. Lyte; Inaugural address, rela- 
tion of common school training to labor, and 
labor a valuable means of education; Lecture 
on The Earth, Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, and 
“On the Wing,” A. A. Willetts; Address in 
memory of Supt. C. D. Arird, by Prof. A. B. 
Miller. Papers were read on, Commissioned 
assistants to Superintendents, by J. H. Hamil- 
ton; How drawing should be taught,-D. R. 
Augsburg, with discussion; The object of 
examinations in graded schools, H. S. Jones, 
discussed: County institutes, John T. Daniel; 
Resources and industries of Pennsylvania, 
D. J. Waller; What shall we drink? D. T. 
Reiley; Practical and scientific physiology, 
Thos. H. Dinsmore; Reading, elocution, ora- 
tory, Miss A. L. Radford; and Scientific Tem- 
perance instruction, Mary H. Hunt. New 
Constitution and by-laws adopted. Vol. 35: 
83-132, Penna. School Journal. 


1888. Scranton (2), July 3-5. Prest., 
Matt Savage; Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., 
David S. Keck; Ch. Ex. Com., George W. 
Weiss. Enrollment, 435. Address of wel- 
come, Mayor Ripple and Col. J. A. Price; re- 
sponse, E. E. Higbee. Inaugural addrcss, edu- 
cational qualification for the right of suffrage. 
Address by Hon. T. V. Powderly. Papers 
were read on Free text-books, by J. P. Wicker- 
sham; Primary work, its purposes and its 
character, Miss E. M. Reed; The American 
university, J. W. Heston; Temperament in 
education, Jerome Allen; The beautiful as a 
factor in education, Edward Brooks; Educa- 
tion and heredity, Dr. J. H. Harris, with ex- 
tended discussion; Education vs. crime, J. S. 
Walton; Teachers’ tenure of office, L. S. 
Shimmell, discussed; - District superinten- 
dency, J. W. Sturdevant; Manual training, 
Dr. A. H. Fetterolf. Resolutions adopted 
favoring district supervision, free text-books, 
manual and industrial training, and endorsing 
the normal schools. Vol. 36: 73-118, School 
Journal. 


1889. Altoona (2), July 9-11. Prest., 
E. E. Higbee; Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., 
David S. Keck; Ch. Ex. Com., J. H. Michener. 
Enrollment, 348. Address of welcome, Mayor 

H. Turner; responses, David S. Keck, J. M. 
Berkey, A. G. C. Smith. Inaugural address on 
The needs of the school system. Lecture, The 
labor problem, Hon. R. 6. Horr. Eulogy on 
W. B. Bodenhorn, by J. W. Snoke, with re- 
marks by Henry Houck. Needed legislation 
was one of the subjects of discussion. Fine 
exhibit made of school work done in several 
cities. Papers were read on, The training 
teacher, Sarah M. Row; The training school, 





Mrs. T. B. Noss, discussed at length; District 
supervision, Geo. W. Weiss; Industrial educa- 
tion, Nathan C. Schaeffer; Primary methods, 
Anna McCormick; Industrial education, R. W. 
McClaughrey; The school nrincipal, G. D. M. 
Eckels and J. A. Myers; The present condi- 
tion of the common school teacher’s vocation 
and how to improve it, D. M. Sensenig, dis- 
cussed. Resolutions were adopted on the 
death of Supt. Bodenhorn; and recommending 
industrial education as a branch of instruction, 
and the use of the increased appropriation 
for supplying additional apparatus and in- 
creasing salaries to teachers. Vol. ,38: 77-124, 
School Journal. 


1890. Mauch Chunk, Tuly 8-10. Prest., 
R. M. McNeal; Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., 
David S. Keck; Ch. Ex. Com., T. A. Snyder. 
Enrollment, 376. Addresses of welcome, E. M. 
Hyde, L. H. Barber; responses, Saml. Hamil- 
ton, E. Mackey, D. A. Harman. Lecture, 
Heroes and heroism, Jas. Hedley; and Saul of 
Tarsus, Geo. R. Wendling. Papers were read 
on, The educational pendulum, T. A. Smith; 
The emotional in education, E. W. Aumiller; 
The work of to-day, J. M. Coughlin; The need 
of moral training in our schools, R. M. Mc- 
Neal. The new education, Edward Brooks; 
The schools of to-morrow, A. E. Winship; 
Esthetic gymnastics, Sara B. Barber; Exhibits 
of school work in high school, A. G. C. Smith; 
Form study and drawing; Is German educa- 
tion better than ours? T. B. Noss, discussed; 
School libraries, L. E. McGinnes; The work 
of a principal, C. F. Foster and N. M. Fen- 
nerman; The new and the old in education, 
Jesse Dalrymple; tig F for citizenship, 
education of the will, E. Mackey; Heredity 
and environment, Z. X. Snyder. Resolutions 
were adopted endorsing the movement for a 
State convention of school directors; favor- 
ing the enactment of a law providing for dis- 
trict supervision; deprecating the action of 
boards in using the increased State appropria- 
tion for reducing taxation. The closing exer- 
cises of the Association were held at Glen 
Onoko, which was beautifully illuminated for 
the occasion. A* most impressive feature of 
this meeting was the memorial session in honor 
of Dr. Elnathan Elisha Higbee, late State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. It was 
a solemn occasion on which his near friends 
and close associates in the school work bore 
wonderful testimony to his simplicity and 
greatness; his varied attainments and his 
splendid scholarship; his modesty, courtesy, 
patience, tenderness, generosity, whatever 
qualities contribute to the rarest and finest 
personality; to his unfailing self-sacrifice in 
the cause of the schools, and to the uplifting 
influence of his teaching and example upon 
the profession throughout the State of Penn- 
sylvania. On motion of J. P. McCaskey, a 
memorial committee was appointed which 
solicited contributions to a memorial fund, 
and during the year that followed placed a 
noble tomb of granite at his grave at Emmits- 
burg, Maryland, a bust of bronze in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction at Harrisburg, 
and printed 10,000 copies of a large memorial 
volume and 12,000 copies of a life-size me- 
morial portrait of Dr. Higbee. The members 
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of this committee were J. P. McCaskey, M. J. 
Brecht, M. G. Brumbaugh, George M. Philips, 
and H. W. Fisher. The cost of this memorial 
was over five thousand dollars, of which four 
thousand was contributed by the superinten- 
dents, teachers and schools of the State. Vol. 
38: 87-146, Penna. School Journal. 


1891. Bedford, July 7-9. Prest., George 
M. Philips; Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., 
David S. Keck; Ch. Ex. Com., H. W. Fisher. 
Enrollment, 495. Addresses of welcome, Hon. 
John Reynolds, Hon. J. H. Longenecker; re- 
sponse, C. A. Babcock. Inaugural address, A 
quarter of a century of public education in 
Pennsylvania. Address upon present method 
of licensing teachers, B. C. Youngman, discus- 
sion; on Patrick Henry, L. I, Handy; and on 
the Yellowstone aiid Yosemite, J. O. Wilson. 
Governor Pattison and Ex-Gov. Beaver ad- 
dressed the Association. Papers were read as 
follows: Report of Dr. Higbee Memorial 
Committee, J. P. McCaskey; The study of 
history as a preparation for citizenship, Anna 
Lyle; The academic side of normal schooi 
training, A. E. Maltby and L. S. Shimmell, with 
extended discussion; Scientific temperance in- 
struction, Lelia A. Cooper; The teacher of the 
twentieth century, Edw. H. Magill; Univer- 
sity extension, George R. James; A retrospec- 
tive view of the work of the association, Geo. 
L. Maris, H. S. Hockenberry; and Pennsyl- 
vania school attendance, by J. Q. Stewart. 
During the memorial exercises in honor of 
Dr. J. P. Wickersham, Messrs. A. R. Byerly, 
George M. Philips, J. A. M. Passmore, John 
Morrow, I. S. Geist, Henry Houck, J. D. 
Pyott, and Miss Elizabeth Lloyd united in 
bearing testimony to his rare personal quali- 
ties and to that high order of executive ability 
which has done so much to place the system of 
the state on its present firm basis. The fol- 
lowing committee was appointed upon the 
Wickersham Memorial fund: John A, M. 
Passmore, M. G. Brumbaugh, J. D. Pyott, H. 
W. Fisher and Elizabeth Lloyd. Resolutions 
adopted recommending increase of the State 
appropriation until half the cost of the schools 
shall be paid by the State, but that the amount 
appropriated by the State to any given district 
shall in no case exceed the amount of school 
tax raised by the said district; endorsing the 
university extension movement; and recom- 
mending that the office of national commis- 
sioner of education be made a cabinet posi- 


tion. Vol. 40: 89-148, Pennsylvania School 
Journal. 
1892. Beaver Falls, July 5-7. Prest., E. 


O. Lyte; Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., David 
S. Keck; Ch. Ex. Com., L. S. Shimmell. En- 
rollment, 621. Addresses of welcome, Burgess 
S. E. Critchlow, J. R. Martin, Esq., Prest. Wm. 
P. Johnston, of Geneva College; response, E. 
E. Miller. Inaugural address, Some present 
needs of the public schools; lecture, “To and 
Fro in London,” John R. Clarke; class exer- 
cise, conducted by Elizabeth Fundenberg, 
showed what first-year pupils can do. Prof. 
Handy lectured on Success in life, and State 
Supt. D. J. Waller, Jr., on the End and the 
Means in public education. An extra session, 
with a programme of music and recitations, 
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by the people of Beaver Falls, was thoroughly 
enjoyed. Papers were read on, Help for 
schools in poor districts, Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
discussed at length; Drawing in the public 
schools, H. T. Bailey; Educational progress, 
T. J. Chapman; The high school from the 
college president’s standpoint, Dr. J. D. Moffat, 
Washington and Jefferson; Scientific temper- 
ance instruction, is it accomplishing its object? 
Alice G. Myers, discussed; A scheme of educa- 
tion, W. D. Moore; What should be the pro- 
portion of male and female teachers in the 
public schools? Anna Buckbee, discussed; The 
Pennsylvania schools at the Columbia exposi- 
tion, H. V. Hotchkiss, discussed. Resolutions 
adopted favoring the preparation, by the State 
Department, of questions for aepeeute for 
permanent certificates; recommending a mini- 
mum term of eight months, a minimum salary 
of $30, and the distribution of State aid in 
proportion to taxation; favoring compulsory 
education, limiting the number of provisional 
certificates granted to one person to three 
such certificates; and recommending the in- 
crease of the State Superintendent’s salary to 
$5,000. Vol. 41: 93-134, School Journal. 

1893. There was no meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association held this year. It was 
thought that all teachers who travel and all 
superintendents would wish to spend as much 
time as possible at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago, without demand upon 
their time and means from the State Asso- 
ciation. 


1894. Media, July 3-5. Prest., Samuel 
Hamilton; Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., 
David S. Keck; Ch. Ex. Com., A. G, C. Smith. 
Enrollment, 472. Address of welcome, Col. 

. K. McClure; response, R. K. Buehrle. 
Inaugural address, Defects in school system 
and remedies suggested. Address on The 
empire of the Czar, by Charles Emory Smith. 
Discussion of departmental instruction and use 
of charts and apparatus. Papers were read 
on, What can be seen in Philadelphia, J. A. M. 
Passmore; Report of commissioner of fores- 
try, Dr. J. T. Rothrock; Physical culture, A. 
D. Pinkham; Elementary science, S. C. 
Schmucker; First steps in reading, Mrs. R. S. 
Pollard, with reply by J. L. Snyder; The re- 
port of the committee of ten, E. T. Jeffers, 
Chas. De Garmo; The great tendencies in 
modern education, Nathan C. Schaeffer; Phys- 
ical culture, Louisa C. Preece; Patriotism, 
I. K. Witmer; Teaching agriculture in the 
common schools, John Hamilton; School 
hygiene, S. D. Risley; Art in education, Miss 
W. Seegmiller. Resolutions were adopted rec- 
ommending the repeal of the law forbidding 
the purchase of school library books with 
school funds: and urging that the appropria- 
tion to any district should not exceed the 
amount of money raised for school purposes 
in the said district. The evening reception at 
the Haldeman house and the excursion to the 
Pennsylvania School for Feeble-minded Chil- 
dren at Elwyn, were very interesting features 
of this meeting. Vol. 42: 91-149, School 
Journal. 

1895. Mt. Gretna, July 2-4. Prest., E. T. 
Jeffers: Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., David 
S. Keck; Ch. Ex. Com., Geo, W. Hull. En- 
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rollment, 634. Address of welcome, Gen. J. P. 
S. Gobin, Dr. A. B. Stewart; response, Thos. 
Farquhar, Wm. Noetling. Inaugural address 
on The co-ordination of educational work. 
The story of Savonarola, by Dr. Wm. H. Craw- 
ford. The following subjects were discussed: 
Co-ordination of courses of study, and The 
report of the committee on high schools. Re- 
port was presented by Col. J. A. M. Passmore, 
chairman of the Wickersham memorial com- 
mittee, showing $1,070 as the amount con- 
tributed to the fund. This was afterwards 
increased to over $1,200. The faculty of the 
Chautauqua were present at one of the ses- 
sions and gave an outline of the work of the 
Chautauqua in its different departments. 
Papers were read on Physical culture and 
physical training in the public schools, Amanda 
Stout, discussed; Limitations of kindergarten 
work, D. A. Harman; Ideal primary school 
course, Addison Jones, with discussion; Quali- 
fications of high school teachers, S. H. Dean, 
discussed; Are our public schools meeting the 
demand of the hour? Frank S. Miller, dis- 
cussed; School grading and promotion, W. J. 
Shearer, discussed; Child study, Lightner 
Witmer; How to test the quality of a teacher’s 
work, M. J. Brecht, with discussion; The atti- 
tude of the superintendent toward the profes- 
sional certificate, A. G. C. Smith, discussed; 
Scholarship of normal graduates, John Mor- 
row; Professional training in normal schools, 
D. C. Murphy; The ideal course of study for 
the high school, C. A. Babcock; Report of 
legislation, J. Q. Stewart; Natural science in 
the schools, H. F. Bitner. A resolution was 
adopted recommending each county institute 
to elect a legislative committee. The follow- 
ing committee was appointed to provide for a 
suitable memorial to commemorate the public 
services of Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, first 
president of this body and the most noted name 
in connection with the school work of the 
State: Messrs. J. P. McCaskev, Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, M. J. Brecht, George M. Philips and 
George J. Luckey. The plan of the proposed 
memorial was submitted, and, upon its ap- 
proval by the Association, Deputy Supt. 
Houck said of it: “It is the most important 
thing of the session—worth all the rest—and 
it will last when all the rest has been for- 
gotten.” Vol. 43: 93-145, Pennsylvania School 
Journal. 

1896. Bloomsburg, July 14-16. Prest., A. 
G. C. Smith; Secy., J. P. pene: Treas., 
David S. Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. J. P. Welsh. 
Enrollment, 331. Address of welcome, J. C. 
Brown; responses, Henry Houck, C. E. Reber. 
Inaugural address, Preparation for the teach- 
er’s work and means of improving the school 

stem. Address on Mistaken views of educa~ 
tion, by Lincoln Hulley. Papers were read 
on, Psychology of number practically applied, 
Wm. Noetling and W. N. Ehrhart, with dis- 
cussion; The county institute, D. J. Waller 
and T. B. Harrison, discussed at length; 
Public school vocal music, T. L. Gibson; 
Physica! culture, May Ermentrout; Relation 
of the normal school to the public school, G. 
M. D. Eckels, D. F.. Fortney, with discussion ; 
Ways and means of improving teachers now 
in office, R. K. Buehrle and W. A. Beer; 
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Qualities of the soil, Margaret McCloskey; 
Nature studies in primary schools, Ida S. Mac- 
Mullen; and Graded work in rural schools, 
J. M. Berkey, discussed. Reports were pre- 
sented by the Wickersham and Burrowes 
Memorial committees and the Legislative com- 
mittee. An address by Gov. Hastings and a 
reception given by the citizens of Bloomsburg 
to the Association were features of this meet- 
ing. Resolutions adopted. endorsing the work 
of the memorial committees; recommendi 
the pensioning of teachers for long continu 
service in the public schools; that normal 
schools be made more strictly professional 
schools; the establishment of township high- 
schools and township supervision; providing 
for a committee to draft a uniform course of 
study for ungraded schools; and urging that 
each district be required to raise by taxation 
an amount equal to the State appropriation to 
that district. A noble portrait of Dr. Bur- 
rowes heavily framed in gold, designed for 
the Department of Public Instruction at 
Harrisburg, graced the chapel during the ses- 
sions of the Association. Vol. 45: 95-155, 
Penna. School Journal. 

1897. New Castle, July 11-13. Prest. D. 
J. Waller, Jr. Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. 
David S. Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. J. Q. Stewart. 
Enrollment, 424. Addresses of welcome, J. A. 
Gardner, Rev. H. G. Dodds, J. W. Canon; re- 
sponses, Geo. W. Hull, A. R. Horne, J. R. 
Burns. Inaugural address upon the Limita- 
tion of organization in school work. Lecture 
on “The fellow who wins,” by Dr. H. S. 
Jordan; and The race problem in the South, 
by Booker T. Washington. Papers on, The 
Teacher, real and ideal, W. C. Robinson, dis- 
cussed; The educational opportunities of 
western Pennsylvania, R. G. Ferguson; The 
child’s motive an essential factor in education, 
Anna Buckbee, discussed; The emotional ele- 
ment in education, M. G. Brumbaugh; A 
glance backward, H. C. Missimer; The per- 
sonality of the teacher, J. Y. McKinney; and 
Good memory work, J. P. McCaskey. Reso- 
lutions were adopted expressing regret at the 
defeat of the bill to make seven months the 
minimum school term; protesting against the 
reduction of the appropriation; and favor- 
ing the estabishment of district high schools. 
The Wickersham memorial committee re- 
ported the purchase of several hundred dollars 
worth of books for the Wickersham Library. 
The final report of the Dr. Burrowes memorial 
committee was presented by J. P. McCaskey. 
This memorial includes a tablet of black 
onyx and gold in St. James Church, Lan- 
caster, a noble tomb of Quincy granite in the 
Churchyard, and 15,000 copies of a life-size 
portrait, etc. The cost was over $4,000, the 
amount of cash received about $3,000. On 
motion of Dr. George W. Hull $100 was ap- 
propriated towards this deficit, but this con- 
tribution was used by the chairman to replace 
in the School Department the portraits of 
Drs. Burrowes and Higbee which were de- 
stroyed when the State Capital was burned. 
The question of money was never discussed 
in either the Dr. Higbee or the Dr. Bur- 
rowes memorial committee, the chairman hav- 
ing volunteered at the beginning to make good 
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the deficit in either case. So that while there 
is no balance, there are no debts, and a good 
work has been done. The total amount re- 
ceived by Mr. McCaskey, who was chairman 
of both committees, in aid of the Dr. Higbee 
and Dr. Burrowes memorial funds, not includ- 
ing his own contributions nor those of two or 
three others credited but not paid, was $7,- 
192.27. The total cost of these memorials, in- 
cluding the noble window in the new Y. M 
C. A. building in Lancaster to the memory of 
Drs. Burrowes and Higbee, with accompany- 
ing portraits, has been over $10,000. Of this 
window, which is very large, being 94 by 12 
feet in size, Dr. A Winship says, in the 
N. E. Journal of Education; “The central 
figure shows an ecclesiastical crown of spark- 
ling gems surmounted by a Maltese cross set 
with brilliant jewels. It was made by Red- 
ding, Baird & Co., of Boston, who had it on 
exhibition for a time, and thousands visited 
their establishment to enjoy the elegance of 
the brilliant setting. It contains probably a 
thousand jewels, and is one of the most beau- 
tiful windows ever made in honor of educa- 


tors.” Vol. 46: 45-89. Penna. School 
Journal. 
1898. Bellefonte (2), July 5-7. Prest. 


M. G. Brumbaugh, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, 
Treas. David S. Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. Charles 
Lose. Enrollment, 221. Addresses of wel- 
come, D. F. Fortney, James A. Beaver; re- 
sponse, J. A. M. Passmore. Inaugural ad- 
dress, An educational struggle in colonial 
Pennsylvania. Papers read on Rural schools, 
their past and future, H. S. Putnam, with 
discussion; Memory work in literature, J. P. 
McCaskey, with discussion; Education for 
citizenship, T. P. Stevenson; Public educa- 
tion under a republican system of government, 
Dr. Geo. W. Atherton; True function of the 
high school in the public school system, W. W. 
Kelchner; Music in the schools, Wm. L. 
Tomlins; Future of the kindergarten, Georgia 
Allison; Co-operation of school boards with 
the kindergarten associations, Miss L. Mac- 
farlane; The spirit of the kindergarten in the 
primary school, Letitia P. Wilson; Child- 
study in relation to the kindergarten, Eliza- 
beth Culp. The Stevens memorial committee 
reported in favor of placing the memorial 
portrait of Thaddeus Stevens in the State de- 
partment, the normal schools, and the offices 
of superintendents, and recommended an ap- 
propriation of $175 by the association to carry 
on the work, under the direction of J. P. Mc- 
Caskey. The report after some discussion 
was adopted. The Wickersham memorial 
committee reported that the library had been 
urchased and placed in an alcove in the State 
ibrary, with a balance in the treasury of 
$319.15. It has since been removed to the 


new rooms of the Department of Public In-, 


struction. The list of books occupies more 
than six pages of Vol. 47, Penna. School 
Journal (57-63) and is mainly a duplicate of 

e order for choice pedagogical and other 
works made by Dr. Brumbaugh for the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The suggestion was 
made to invest $300 and with the income of 
this fund to purchase new books from time to 
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time. The report was accepted and the com- 
mittee re-elected. On Wednesday afternoon - 
the association made a visit to State College. 
Prest. Geo. W. Atherton welcomed the mem- 
bers, regretting the absence, at this vacation 
time, of so large a number of persons who are 
connected with the college. Dr. Philips re- 
plied to Dr. Atherton, after which the mem- 
bers dispersed in all directions to enjoy the 
privileges offered by the large farm and 
grounds and the many departments of the 
college, until the bell called them to the 
Armory where lunch was served, followed by 
some very pleasant after-dinner speeches, after 
which the association returned to Bellefonte. 
Vol. 47: 47-99, Penna. School Journal. 


1899. Gettysburg (2), July 4-6. Prest. 
E. Mackey; Secy. J. P. McCaskey; Treas. D. 
S. Keck; Ch. Ex. Com. Charles Lose. En- 
rollment, 258. Address of welcome, Dr. H. 

McKnight; response, J. Q. Stewart. 
Americanism Triumphant, address by Hon. 
Mariott Brosius. Inaugural address, The 
purpose of the meeting; Development of the 
federal principle, Dr. John H. Harris; Can a 
better attitude of the people of Pennsylvania 
toward education be secured, and how? D. 
J. Waller. Papers were read on Institutes in 
the twentieth century, Jane P. Rushmore; 
Equalization of school opportunity, S. H. 
Dean; How compulsory education works in 
Allegheny City, John Morrow; Some prac- 
tical reasons why the Kindergarten law should 
be made effective, Letitia P. Wilson; What 
Pennsylvania has done for the nation, J 
Walton; What Pennsylvania has done edu- 
cationally, M. G. Brumbaugh and Henry 
Houck; Truants and incorrigibles, Dora 
Keene; Children’s rights, M. G. Benedict; In 
memory of Martin Gantz, J. Q. Stewart. A 
view ahead, Lydia Kirby; Some things I 
would like to see, E. T. Jeffers. Tribute to 
the memory of Henry C. Hickok, by J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, who suggested that the association 
order a portrait similar to those of other 
State Superintendents to be placed in the De- 
partment. It was so ordered. The Wicker- 
sham memorial committee reported a balance 
in the treasury of $310.86. Resolutions were 
adopted approving the decoration of school 
rooms with pictures, statuary, etc.; expressing 
satisfaction in the attainment of the seven 
months’ term; and commending the work of 
the Department of Public Instruction. The 
committee on resolutions also reported an 
Educational Creed, which was not acted upon 
but was printed with the proceedings. The 
afternoons were given up to round table con- 
ferences on child study, nature study, primary 
schools, grammar schools, high schools, nor- 
mal schools, school supervision, colleges and 
academies. Thoughtful papers were read be- 
fore these sections and there was much profit- 
able discussion. Vol. 48: 49-90, 94-118, 
School Journal. 


1900. Williamsport (4), July 3-5. Prest. 
J. A. M. Passmore; Secy. J. P. McCaskey; 
Treas. David S. Keck; Ch. Ex. Com. Charles 
Lose. Enrollment, 1,012. Address of wel- 
come, Rev. E. H. el; response, A. T. 
Smith. Inaugural address, The relation of 
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gebtehers to education; Teachers’ certificates, 
. C. Schaeffer; Patriotic address, Hon. R. 
W. Taylor; Catholic parochial schools, Rev. 
P. R. McDevitt; Charles Dickens as an edue 
cator, James L. Hughes, Toronto. Papers 
were read on, The relation of the school to 
the farmer, Hon. John Hamilton, with dis- 
cussion; Saving time in the grades, Atreus 
Wanner, with discussion; Mutual relation of 
colleges and schools, Wm. A. Lamberton, dis- 
cussed; The school as a social institution, F. 
B. Brandt; Pensions for teachers, J. 
Cannon, discussed; Language central in the 
correlation of studies, Edward Brooks, dis- 
cussed; Vocal music in the schools, E. W. 
Pearson, discussed; Memorial portraits for 
State department of public instruction, by J. 
P. McCaskey, who reported those of State 
Supts. Wickersham and Hickok now ready, 
as seen upon the stage, and moved that those 
of Hon. Samuel Breck, who wrote the law 
of 1834, and Hon. H. L. Diffenbach, who 
framed the act of 1854, be placed in the De- 
partment, which was so ordered. The sub- 
ject of the place of civics in the course of 
study was discussed. A new constitution and 
by-laws adopted, prepared by Dr. E. O. Lyte 
and modeled after that of the National Edu- 
cational Association. Two excursions, one by 
trolley to points of interest in Williamsport 
and another to Eaglesmere the day after ad- 
journment of the meeting were greatly en- 
joyed. Round table conferences as follows: 
Primary schools, under direction of Mary S. 
Adams; Intermediate and grammar schools, 
Charles H. Albert; High schools, F. M. Mc- 
Laury; Colleges and Academies, E. D. War- 
field; Normal schools, George M. Philips; 
Kindergartens, Elizabeth Culp; City superin- 
tendents, James M. Coughlin; County super- 
intendents, F. W. Meylert; History, F. W. 
Robbins; Language and Literature, J. P. Mc- 
Caskey; Child study, W. W. Deatrick; and 
Nature study, L. E. McGinnes. Resolutions 
were alsé adopted advising that the office of 
National Commissioner of Education be made 
a Cabinet position, urging superintendents to 
raise the standard for granting certificates, en- 
dorsing the extension of the Normal course to 
three years, recommending a law which will 
give validity in this State to Normal diplomas 
of other States when ‘such diplomas have the 
same validity as teachers’ certificates as those 
of our own State, commending the increase in 
district high schools, urging the restoration of 
the appropriation to the Department that The 
School Journal may be sent as heretofore to 
Secretaries of School Boards, congratulating 
Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh upon his appointment 
as commissioner of education to Porto Rico, 
congratulating the State upon the efficient 
administration of Dr. N. C. Schaeffer and 
recommending his re-appointment. Vol. 49: 
49-112 and 113-150, Pennsylvania School 
Journal. 


1901. Philadelphia (3). Girls’ Normal 
School. July 2-4. Prest. John S. Stahr; 
Secy. J. P. McCaskey; Treas. David S. Keck. 
Enrollment, 2,015. Addresses of welcome by 
Mayor S. H. Ashbridge and Edward Brooks; 
responses, E. T. Jeffers and Samuel Hamilton. 





Inaugural address: The Life-Giving Touch; 
Geography, commercial and general, Chees- 
man A. Herrick; The State and the schools. 
J. George Becht; The new and the old geog- 
raphy, Emma V. Thomas; For Department 
of Public Instruction, by J. P. McCaskey; 
Two historical portraits, Samuel Breck and 
Henry L. Dieffenbach; Qualifications and 
training of teachers, F. B. Brandt; Manner 
and matter in school work, W. H. Samuel; 
Inter-State comity in teachers’ licenses, N. C. 
Schaeffer; Beautiful Pennsylvania, illustrated 
lecture, J. T. Rothrock; The air we breathe, 
W. W. Deatrick; Co-operation of parents and 
teachers, Hannah K. Schoff; Some recent 
school legislation, E. Oram Lyte; Address of 
Hon. James E. Watson, member of Congress, 
Indiana. New departments, Teachers’ An- 
nuity fund, Amendment to constitution. Con- 
ference on Drawing: The educational value 
of drawing, Broken line paper in drawing, 
Drawing will improve public taste, Relation to 
industrial pursuits. Kindergarten Confer- 
ence: Nature work in kindergarten, Educa- 
tional value of kindergarten. County Super- 
vision: Some problems to be solved, Ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of Uniform 
Course of Study. Colleges and Academies: 
Relative attendance in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, Higher education in Pennsyl- 
vania, why so limited. Child-Study Confer- 
ence: The need of the hour, Rationale of 
Spelling, Child-Study and Arrested Develop- 
ment. Primary Schools: Child’s first six 
months in learning to read. High schools: 
High school course, uniform, elective courses, 
or elective studies? Common branches in high 
school course, College requirements in Eng- 
lish from pupils not entering college. Gram- 
mar and Intermediate Schools: Courses of 
reading for grammar grades, Literature in the 
schools, High schools and the grammar 
grades, higher branches below high school. 
The resolutions strongly favored a retirement 
fund for teachers, and urged that teachers, 
superintendents and school directors should 
recognize more generally the great importance 
of appropriate picture decoration of schools. 
The influence of these silent teachers always 
speaking from the wall, in affording pleasure, 
cultivating the taste, suggesting thought and 
determining character, can hardly be over- 
estimated. They should be provided as an 
essential part of the furnishing and equipment 
of the school room, and be paid for from the 
public funds the same as any other school 
supplies. Vol. 50: 47-159, Penna. School 
Journal. 


1902. Pittsburgh (4). July 2-5. Prest. 
J. R. Flickinger; Secy. J. P. McCaskey; 
Treas. David Keck. Enrollment, 2,738. 
Addresses of Welcome, A. J. Robertson and 
Samuel Andrews; responses, D. J. Waller, Jr., 
and L. E. McGinnes; Supervision from a 
teacher’s point of view, W. M. Pierce; Weak 
points that need attention, Theo. B. Noss; 
Education and national progress: Inaugural 
address, J. R. Flickinger; The teacher a force 
in civilization, C. F. Thwing; The kinder- 
garten in the public schools, Why? Chas. E. 
Gilbert; English in primary, secondary and 
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higher grades, T. C. Blaisdell; Centralization 
of township schools, W. . Ulerich; The 
summer school: its work and support, Nathan 
C. Schaeffer; Some odds and ends of school 
work, Harriet Kemp; Geography and nature, 
Nannie Mackrell; Amended spelling, R. K. 
Buehrle; Should the provisional certificate be 
granted to any teacher for more than three 
successive terms, J. M. Berkey; How often 
should provisional certificate be granted? W. 
A. Beer; Excursion down the Ohio; Resolu- 
tions, Nature Study conference: Some phases 
of nature study, A. E. Maltby; Presenting 
nature study to small children, Letitia P. 
Wilson; Child Study: where, when, and how 
shall it be studied? Edith Mansfield; What 
one teacher can do, Frank K. Walter; Sec- 
ondary Education: Is a college education 
essential to success? Isaac C. Kitler; Ideals 
of education, high if men are to be noble, 
W. R. Johnston; Aims of higher education, 
perfection of individual soul, H. U. Roop; 
Conference on compulsory education, E. A. 
Singer; General provisions and scope of act 
of July, 1901, L. S. Shimmell; Truant schools, 
what and how organized? G. W. Gerwig; 
Operation of the Compulsory Law in Johns- 
town, J. M. Berkey; How special schools 
should be conducted, W. S. Bryan; Confer- 
ence on Co. Supervision, G. W. Moore; The 
Directors’ Department (p. 427): Address of 
welcome, C. B. McConkey, J. P. Luce; Re- 
sponse, H. M. Scott; Organization and first 
meeting of association, Harry Sloyer; Address 
of Governor Pennypacker; Minimum salaries: 
what is shown by the statistics, N. C. Schaef- 
fer; Rural school looking to normal school 
and college, Theo. B. Noss; Where more 
money should be expended, A. M. Keifer; 
What constitutes a good teacher, J. M. Lutz; 
Educational progress of a century, M. G. 
Brumbaugh; Leadership and the rural schools, 
Samuel Hamilton; Township high schools 
essential to system, Arthur J. Simons; School- 
room sanitation: heating, lighting, ventilation, 
F. R. Stotler; Appropriation, decrease of tax 
levy, A. H. Bell, D. F. Fortney; Relations of 
directors to truants and incorrigibles, J. H. 
Morgan; Minimum salary, Samuel Hamilton. 
The resolutions favor free tuition in Normal 
Schools, and two free Summer Schools; op- 
pose the granting of provisional certificate to 
any teacher for more than three terms. The 
Directors convention adopted resolutions 
favoring minimum salary of $35 per month; 
that no school district should receive more 
money from the State than it raises through 
its own school tax; that a special $50,000 
should be appropriated in aid of township high 
schools; that $5,000 should be appropriated to 
enable the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to aid the Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation and summer assemblies for teachers 
in employing lecturers and instructors. Vol. 
51, Penna. School Journal. 


1903. Wilkes-Barre (2). June 30-July 2. 
Prest. Addison L. Jones; Secy. J. P. Mc- 
Caskey; Treas. David S. Keck. Enrollment, 
1,144. Addresses of welcome, Jas. M. Coughlin 
and G. W. Guthrie; responses, J. G. Becht 
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and John S. Stahr; Compulsory education, 
Geo. H. Troutman, E. M. Rapp, Chas. Lose; 
Supplementary reading, Walter R. Egbert and 
Myrtle Magee; Training of the teacher: In- 
augural address, Addison L. Jones; Child 
labor, and remedies proposed, Nathan C. 
Schaeffer; Mental fatigue and factors pro- 
ducing it, Will. S. Monroe; Manual labor in 
relation to industrial life, C. B. Connelly; 
Citizenship from school training, F. S. Ed- 
munds; New wine in new bottles, W. O. 
Thompson; An ideal institute programme, 
Earl Barnes; Institute from teachers’ stand- 
point, Josephine E. Hazeltine; Stepping stones 
to better English, Samuel Hamilton; High 
school courses of study, W. D. McFarland; 
Elementary school courses, J. M. Greenwood; 
Manual Training Department: Exhibit of 
school work; Remarks by Ex-Prest. Wood- 
ruff; Conference on Compulsory Education: 
Purpose of compulsory education, N. C. 
Schaeffer and Samuel Hamilton; Powers of 
attendance officers, L. O. Foose; Is present 
law adequate, E. A. Singer; Conference on 
Secondary Education: Comment and query. 
W. C. Joslin; Definite work, W. F. Ziegler; 
Evening high schools, H. R. Brunner; Manual 
training, M.-L. Laubach, Chas. S. Foos; Con- 
ference on Nature Study: Organization of na- 
ture study classes, Martha Goodenough; Some 
of the advantages of nature study, Ira Ship- 
man; Qualifications of teacher for nature 
study, A. H. Bakeless; Teaching observation 
in nature study, D. L. O’Neil, S. S. Schmucker ; 
Kindergarten Conference: First three years of 
school life, beginning with kindergarten, A. F. 
Stewart; Needs of Wilkes-Barre, Mrs. Chas. 
Lose; Status of kindergarten in Pennsylvania, 
Letitia P. Wilson; Conference on Manual 
Training: Manual training in theory and prac- 
tice, Herbert R. Jacques; Conference on 
County Supervision: What measures the value 
of work done in the school, A. S. Martin; 
Discussion, G. W. Moore; Conference on 
Child Study: The child study movement in 
Europe, Will. S. Monroe; Relation of children 
to animals, Earl Barnes; Conference of sec- 
ondary school men, E. O. Kriebel. The reso- 
lutions urge the better and more effective 
teaching of English and a better enforcement 
of the compulsory education law. Vol. 52, 
Penna. School Journal. 


1904. No session of the Pennsylvania 
State Association was held this year, in order 
that as much leisure as possible might be 
given to those engaged in school work to 
attend the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, the 
great World’s Fair held at St. Louis during 
this year. There were sessions of the Di- 
rectors’ department, and of the departments of 
County Superintendence and of the City, Bor- 
ough and Township Superintendents, full pro- 
ceedings of which are found in Volume 53, 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 


1905. Reading (3). July 11-13. Prest. 
Samuel Andrews; Secy. McCaskey ; 
Treas. David S. Keck. Enrollment, 1,306. 


Addresses of welcome, E. R. Gerber, J. E. Wan- 
ner, Chas. S. Foos; Response, Henry Houck; 
Fundamental principles of manual training in 
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primary grades, C. B. Connelly; Tendencies in 
education: Inaugural address, Samuel An- 
drews; Presentation in the recitation, Samuel 
Hamilton; Each city should have its college, 
John H. Harris; Educational outlook, Nathan 
C. Schaeffer; Present-day teacher, S. B. Mc- 
Cormick; Ought elements of law to be taught 
in schools? Chas. S. Foos; Story in the school, 
Smith Burnham; Reading in the grades; List 
of suitable books; What teachers of normal 
children may learn from the teaching of 
feebleminded, E. R. Johnstone. Visit to Key- 
stone State Normal School; Excursion to 
Neversink Mountain; Excursion to Mount 
Penn Tower. Department Conferences of As- 
sociation: Some profitable devices in nature 
study, Mary Cushman; Real purpose of nature 
study, S. C. Schmucker; Theory and practice 
in teaching composition, Jas. H. Moffat; Read- 
ing course of the high school, Harry H. Hast- 
ings; Co-operation with teachers of English, 
J. H. Humphries; Practical results of high 
school training in English, C. S. Davis; Col- 
lege requirements and high school courses, A. 
D. Eisenhower; High school courses modified 
by local conditions, W. F. Long; Introduction 
of electives in high school, John C. Diehl; 
Course of study for small high school, J. P. 
Breidinger; Development of self control in 
students, W. L. Phillips; Cultivation of good 
habits of study, C. B. Pennypacker; High 
school athletics, Albert H. Welles; Alumni as- 
sociations in high schools, Martha C. Thacher; 
What can we learn from study of defectives? 
H. H. Goddard; Manual training and needs of 
community, E. C. Fitzgerald; Kindergarten, 
what it accents in education, Georgia Allison. 
The resolutions urge the more careful enforce- 
ment of the Child Labor law in the interest 
of the children not in school, that more atten- 
tion be given to proper control of athletic 
sports which are now degrading many of our 
youth; that every teacher should examine, and 
know how to examine, pupils for defective eye- 
sight, hearing, adenoids and incipient chorea; 
that high school inspectors should be ap- 
pointed ; and that more is expected of a teacher 
than a mere knowledge of the branches to be 
taught. Vol. 54, Penna. School Journal. 
Full reports of the departments for the year 
are also found here. 


1906. Altoona (3). July 3-5. Prest. L. 
E. McGinnes; Secy. J. P. McCaskey; Treas. 
David S. Keck. Enrollment, 1,008. Addresses, 
of welcome, Thomas C. Hare and H. J. 
Wightman; Responses, A. C. Rothermel and 
George W. Moore; Status of child labor in 
Pennsylvania, J. L. Butler; “We Are Fifty 
To-Night” Inaugural address, L. E. Mc- 
Ginnes; Greetings from surviving ex-presi- 
dents of State Association; Individual instruc- 
tion aid to class recitation, D. A. Harman; 
Systematic high school inspection by the state, 
Louis Bevier; The school a factor in foster- 
ing civic virtue, J. H. McFarland; Patriotism 
of peace, E. T. Jeffers; Preparation in Eng- 
lish for tie high school, Edward Rynearson; 
Preparation in English for admission to col- 
lege, F. E. Schelling; Teaching of English, 
Messrs. Evans, Amwake, and Kraybill. Al- 
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toona high school building, Excursion to Lake- 
mont, Visit to Pennsylvania railroad shops, 
Reception to members. Child Study depart- 
ment: High school ‘joo as determined 
by the interests of the adolescent: Relation to 
interests, programme, personality, O. H. Bake- 
less; How to study children with advantage, 
Arthur C. Fleshman; Value of child study 
circles in the schools, Letitia P. Wilson; Inter- 
national congress of childhood at Liege, Anna 
Buckbee; High school department, C. A. 
Herrick; Aim and scope of high school course 
in German, H. C. Leonard; Are colleges de- 
manding too much of high schools; Time 
given to grammar school subjects in high 
school; Township high schools and their 
problems, Milford F. Pletcher; Nature study 
in its relation to natural science, George Parke 
Singer; School gardens, influence upon chil- 
dren, Margaret E. Wells; Manual Training in 
relation to high school boys, A. E. Dodd; 
Kindergarten: Foundations of education, Mrs. 
McCracken; The place of music in education, 
Alice Snider. The leading departments of the 
association are also reported at length. The 
resolutions urge permanent tenure of office 
for teachers and that specific State action to 
this end be taken, urge a better enforcement 
of the child labor laws, the creation of a 
teachers’ retirement fund and of a department 
of high school inspection. Vol. 55, Penna. 
School Journal. 


1907. ng (3). July 2-3. Prest. 
Reed B. Teitrick; Secy. J. P. McCaskey; 
Treas. David S. Keck. gp Rit 824. Ad- 
dress of welcome, John S. Sell; response, E. 
T. Jeffers; Treatment of chronic truants and 
incorrigibles, Olive M. Jones; Truants and 
incorrigibles, George Wheeler, G. W. Phillips, 
and G. W. Gerwig; Pennsylvania’s debt to her 
children: Inaugural, Reed B. Teitrick; De- 
velopment of our high school system, James 
A. Beaver; Reorganization of country schools, 
Eli M. Rapp; Reorganizing rural schools, T. 
S. Davis and O. A. Kilbourne; Teachers’ re- 
tirement fund, Report of State committee, C. 
Moffat: Library and the school, George H. 
Lamb, Walter Egbert, and Robert L. Burns; 
The country school house, John H. Vincent; 
Westinghouse Electrical Works; A Word of 
Greensburg. Department Conferences, High 
School, Nature Study, Kindergarten and 
Manual Training: Duties of high school prin- 
cipal, C. H. Pennypacker; Duties of high 
school teacher, F. Lohstoeter; Moral training 
in high school, J. D. Moffat; What experi- 
ments should constitute the individual work 
of a student in a year’s course in physics? A. 
M. Longenecker; Aim and scope of the course 
in mathematics in the high school, F. G. 
Masters; How an inspector may aid high 
schools, S. E. Downs; Should the course of 
study prescribed by law for the high schools 
be changed? Homer G. Underwood; What are 
the needs of township high schools? H. S. 
Kuder; Our common rocks and stones, Samuel 
H. Dean; Vital element in nature study, Rela- 
tion of literature to nature study, and selec- 
tion of appropriate reading material, Anna M. 
Deans; Froebel: Founder of the Kinder- 
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garten, Elizabeth Culp; Manual training as a 
preparation for a scientific or engineering 
course of study, C. B. Connelly. The resolu- 
tions urge provision for advanced and special 
education of pupils in the rural districts, that 
the advantages of high school training may be 
brought within reach of all, and congratulate 
State Supt. Schaeffer upon advanced legisla- 
tion secured in the interest of the schools. 
Vol. 56, Penna. School Journal. 


1908. State College. July 7-9. Prest. 
J. B. Richey; Secy. J. P. McCaskey; Treas. 
David S. Keck. Enrollment, 540. Addresses 
of welcome, James A. Beaver and E. E. 
Sparks; response, Theodore B. Noss; The 
State and her educational institutions, J. B. 
Richey; Agriculture in high schools, Thomas 

Hunt; Driving the boy away from the 
farm, Nathan C. Schaeffer; Proper education 
of girls, G. Stanley Hall; The teacher in 
civilization, Wm. O. Thompson; Individualism 
in the high school, G. Stanley Brown; s- 
thetic possibilities in education, Joseph S. 
Walton; In memory of John Q. Stewart, 
David M. Sensenig and L. H. Watters; 
Present status of child labor, Fred S. Hall; 
Nature Study: Do children really love nature? 
George P. Singer; Practical gardening for 
public schools, R. L. Watts; Kindergarten: 
The value of story telling, etc., Ella R. Boyce. 
Brilliant Reception; Portrait of Deputy Supt. 
John Q. Stewart for Department of Public 
Instruction; Educational Commission, City 
ard Borough Superintendents: Revision of 
elementary course of study, F. W. Robbins; 
State uniformity with elasticity in courses of 
study, A. D. Yocum; Medical inspection of 
schools, Alvin Davison and F. E. Downes; 
Improvement of the teaching force by salary 
schedules, H. J. Wightman; Improvement of 
teacher by other means, W. A. Wilson; The 
sechools as community centers, Robert L 
Burns; Development of social conscience, 
John L. Stewart; County Superintendents’ De- 
partment: The school board: Five or more 
members? how elected, and when should they 
take office? George A. Grim; Revision of the 
school curriculum: What eliminate for thor- 
oughness, and what add to make it more 
practical? J. H. Hoffman; New School Code: 
Questions and answers, George M. Philips; 
How the school can best aid the home, J. 
Horace Landis; Happy emphasis to sixtieth 
birthday of State Supt. Schaeffer: Address of 
Supt. Missimer and response of Dr. Schaeffer ; 
Vocational possibilities of country schools, Eli 
M. Rapp; Character building: Questions and 
answers, Earl Barnes; More effective school 
supervision, G. B. Milnor; How to make 
superintendents’ visits more helpful, B. S. 
Bayle; An elastic uniform course of study, 
W. W. Evans; The school code from Educa- 
tional Commission, Nathan C. Schaeffer; Un- 
due haste in education, Samuel Hamilton; Re- 
marks of Hon. Henry Houck. Directors’ De- 
partment: Address of welcome, F. E. Downes; 
response, Dr. F. R. Stotler; Closer super- 
vision of rural schools, E. Furguson ; 
School code and closer supervision; Inaugural 
address of President H. W. Schick; Retarda- 
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tion in grades and the new code, Nathan C. 
Schaeffer; Director may make schools more 
efficient, James L. King; Report of Legislative 
committee and discussion; Individual effici- 
ency, address to high school, Samuel Hamil- 
ton; A modern school, Walter L. Philips; 
Grounding in the fundamentals, John B. 
Small; Commercial Museum Collections. The 
resolutions favor purchase of State Normal 
Schools, and confining their work to pro- 
fessional training of teachers, and urge that 
in view of the present day demand for teach- 
ers to instruct in agriculture, domestic science, 
and manual training; and in view of the 
possibility of using the property of Pennsyl- 
vania State College for this purpose, we call 
on the State to provide a Summer School for 
teachers at this institution, which shall furnish 
instruction to teachers in these practical sub- 
jects at the actual cost of transportation, board 
and lodging. Volume 57, Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 


1909. Bethlehem. June 29-July1. Prest. 
Charles S. Foos; Secy. J. P. McCaskey; 
Treas. David S. Keck. Enrollment, 2,137. 
Address of welcome, Dr. Drinker; response, 
R. B. Teitrick; Inaugural: Pressing problems 
of State organization, Charles S. Foos; Press- 
ing problems in education, W. H. P. Faunce; 
Pressing problems in the borough schools, 
Messrs. Wagner, March, Jones and Howerth; 
Ever-pressing problem, building of character, 
J. P. McCaskey; Pressing problems in the 
Normal Schools, Messrs. Becht, Kemp, Smith 
and Rothermel; Pressing problems in the col- 
leges, Messrs. Warfield, Haas and Omwake; 
Teacher and the child, Stephen S. Wise; 
Pressing problems in the rural school, Messrs. 
Putnam, Davis and Evans; Pressing Prob- 
lems in the city school, Messrs. Missimer, 
Palmer and Reed; Portrait of Deputy Supt. 
Stewart. Constitution and By-Laws. Child 
Study: Economic worth of child study, A. H. 
Bakeless; Pedagogical significance of instincts 
of the child, J. L. Eisenberg and Percy 
Hughes; Special school for defective chil- 
dren, Zettan Gordon. Nature Study: Work 
and play in education, W. S. Franklin; Eyes 
that see not, George M. Jones. High School 
Department: High school course in English 
in relation to entrance requirements and best 
interests of student, Messrs. McClellan, Homer 
and Gerwig; High school training in its bear- 
ing upon civic integrity, Messrs. Owen, Ellen- 
berger and Davis. The resolutions endorse 
the suggestion of President Foos and recom- 
mend a committee of five to make such 
changes in the constitution and by-laws as 
shall increase the efficiency of the State Edu- 
cational Association; urging teachers to aid in 
enforcement of the laws against use of to- 
bacco by boys under sixteen and the fre- 
quenting of pool-rooms by boys under 
eighteen; endorsing the action of the Educa- 
tional Commission in preparing the New 
School Code, and asking that the result of 
their work be again brought before the State 
Legislature for consideration and more favor- 
able action. Vol. 58, Pennsylvania School 
Journal. 
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1910. Erie (2). June 29-30. Prest. 
Charles Lose; Secy. J. P. McCaskey; Treas. 
David S. Keck. Enrollment, 1,783. Addresses 
of welcome, Mayor M. Liebel, Dr. F. C. 
Callaghan and H. C. Missimer; response, Eli 
M. Rapp. Inaugural address: Business prin- 
ciples in administration of schools, Charles 
Lose; Scientific study of education, Charles 
H. Judd; Technical and vocational training 
in high schools, F. E. Downes; Industrial 
training in continuation schools, F. B. Ball; 
Commercial education in school training, 
Cheesman A. Herrick; Industrial training in 
agricultural schools, Thomas L. Mairs; Train- 
ing of teachers in normal schools, Andrew 
Thomas Smith; Training teachers in high 
schools and classes, W. S. Hertzog; Training 
of teachers in summer schools, James L. Alli- 
son; Industrial training, Paul Kreuzpointer; 
Training schools for teachers, Frank M. Mc- 
Murry; Revised constitution and _ by-laws, 
Charles S. Foos; Work of the public schools 
athletic league, Fenton H. Dimmick; Hygiene 
applied to the modern school, A. Duncan 
Yocum; Child labor in Pennsylvania, Wm. W. 
Keller; Physical differences in school chil- 
dren, Alvin Davison; The annual institute, 
Robert C. Shaw. Excursion on Lake Erie. 
High School Department: Rational course of 
history for Pennsylvania high schools, W. C. 
Graham and Herbert Stockton; Vocational 
work in satisfaction of college entrance re- 
quirements, Cheesman A. Herrick; Athletics 
in high school, Fenton H. Dimmick; Kinder- 
garten Department: The Kindergarten as a 
force in education, Charles F. Carroll; Rela- 
tion of Kindergarten to the grade schools, C. 
H. Garwood; Outline of work accomplished, 
Alice N. Parker; Child Study: Relation of 
physical defects in school children to retarda- 
tion, Edwin B. Twitmyer; Relation of re- 
tardation to school attendance, Norman C. 
Cameron; Nature Study: Effective nature 
study in the grades, Alvin Davison; Discon- 
tinue teaching “Nature Study,” Edward T. 
Bigelow; Home and school gardening: Work 
in Williamsport, L. J. Ulmer; Manual Train- 
ing: Enriching the course with new studies, 
E. M. Mixer; Legislation needed for industrial 
education, Lewis M. Cruikshank; Layman’s 
view of manual training, P. M. Harbold; 
Household science in public schools, D. G. 
Sturgeon. The resolutions advocate business 
methods in the management of the public 
schools, favor the creation of a retirement 
fund for teachers, an increased appropriation 
to the Bureau of Education at Washington, 
approve extension of the course, in Normal 
Schools to four years, and urge increase of 
minimum school term to eight months. Vol. 
59, Pennsylvania School Journal. 


1910. Harrisburg (4). December 28-30. 
Prest. Cheesman A. Herrick; Secy. J. P. Mc- 
Caskey; Treas. David S. Keck. Enrollment, 
1,801. Addresses of welcome, Harry A. Boyer, 
F. E. Downes and Gov. Edwin S. Stuart; 
responses, George W. Moore and W. G. 
Chambers. President’s address: Teachers’ 
Retirement Funds, C. A. Herrick; The schools 
are for the children, Nathan C. Schaeffer; 
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Functions of a State Board of Education: 1. 
In shaping educational policies, Paul 

Hanus; 2. In the licensing of teachers, Charles 
F. Wheelock; 3. In establishing special edu- 
cation, A. D. Dean; State Board not needed in 
Pennsylvania, W. A. Wilson; Improvement of 
the rural schools: 1. More local support for 
buildings, salaries and_ equipment, M. J. 
Brecht; 2. Better relation of instruction to 
life of communities, F. L. Keeler; 3. By closer 
and more expert supervision, Saml. Hamilton; 
Boards of Directors of the public schools: 
Their size, method of selection, etc, H. J. 
Wightman, Henry Suzzalo, J. M. Coughlin; 
New Pennsylvania Normal School course: 
Standards for admission into four-years 
course, Andrew Thomas Smith; Academic 
studies in the new course, William H. Mearns; 
How new course will meet State’s need for 
teachers, James N. Muir; New normal school 
course of study, H. B. Davis and J. C. 
Wagner; Address of Governor Stuart; City 
and Borough Superintendents; The educa- 
tional outlook: President’s address, S. H. 
Hadley; Sufficient Revenue for City of 
Philadelphia, George S. Henderson; Sufficient 
revenue for city schools, Harry Winner; 
Sufficient revenue for borough schools, David 
A. Harman; Sufficient revenue for borough 
schools, L. E. McGinnes; The certification of 
teachers, J. J. Palmer; Appointment of teach- 
ers, I. C. M. Ellenberger; Training of teachers 
for elementary schools, W. M. Pierce; Train- 
ing of teachers for the secondary schools, 
Henry Pease; Music, literature and drawing: 
Discussion; Examination in one or more 
branches: Discussion; Final examinations in 
State normal schools; State board of educa- 
tion; Board of school directors: Size of the 
Board; Selection of text-books, H. J. Wight- 
man; When directors should take office and 
when the new school year should begin, Joseph 
Howerth; Normal school examining board: 
Discussion. County Superintendents: The 
college and its enlarging field of usefulness, 
Isaac C. Ketler; Distribution of State money, 
N. C. Schaeffer; County superintendency as it 
was, is, and may be, T. S. Davis; Superin- 
tendents and assistants, B. S. Bayle; Sug- 
gested changes in the Code, discussion; In- 
structor and his work at the institute, L. E. 
McGinnes; Management of institutes, Alvin 
Rupp. Directors’ Department: Permanent 
tenure of teachers, C. L. Shaver; Tenure of 
office: Address of President, C. C. Hill; Ad- 
dress of Governor Tener; Address of State 
Supt. Schaeffer; Discussion of School Code; 
Some features of New School Code, D. F. 
Fortney; Our national traits as modified by 
the schools, Isaac Sharpless; Stepping stones 
to success: Talk to pupils of high school, 
Samuel Hamilton; Supervision of county 
schools, E. E. Kendall. The resolutions favor 
uniform records for the schools of the nation; 
request that the National Association appoint 
a competent committee to report a system of 
nomenclature for use in teaching grammar; 
favor the conservation of our intellectual even 
more than our material resources, important 
as these may be; express satisfaction at the 
growing interest in moral training; en- 
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courage the international arbitration and 
peace movements, and the erection of a proper 
memorial at Harrisburg in honor of those who 
secured the organization and establishment of 
the common school system; recognize the im- 
portance of the codification of the school laws 
of the State, and commend the proposed 
School Code as presented by the Educational 
Commission. This was the first meeting of 
the Association that has, in many years, been 
held in the winter season. Volume 509, 
Penna. School Journal. 


1911. Philadelphia (4). December 27-30. 
Prest. F. W. Robbins; Secy. J. P. McCaskey; 
Treas. David S. Keck. Enrollment, 2,827. 
Addresses of welcome, Mayor Rudolph Blank- 
enburg, Dimler Beeber and Martin G. Brum- 
baugh; responses, Nathan C. Schaeffer and 
J. P. McCaskey. President’s address, Shorten- 
ing the course of study, F. W. Robbins; Re- 
port of the Educational Council, C. A. Her- 
rick; Shorter elementary course of study, R. 
B. Teitrick; Contemporary problems in edu- 
cation, D. T. Sneddin; Address by Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education; 
Co-operation in training of high school 
teacher, W. G. Chambers; Developing pro- 
fessional spirit among teachers, J. Geo. Becht; 
Proper relation between normal school and 
college, S. E. Weber; Factors determining 
school efficiency, Calvin N. Kendall; What 
public schools will do for vocational school, 
C. B. Connelly; Laboratory methods as edu- 
cational protoplasm, I. E. McDermott. City, 
Borough and ‘Township Superintendents: 
Normal instruction in cities: City training 
sc.ools, Wm. J. Cleaver; Test of teaching, C. 
A. Shaver, R. L. Burns and J. M. Snyder; 
Making education more effective, David Sned- 
den; Attitude of superintendent to teacher, 
Henry Snyder and H. J. Wightman. County 
Superintendents: Conditions and tests of effec- 
tive county supervision, J. J. Bevan; As- 
sistant county superintendents, G. B. Milner; 
New duties and opportunities of county super- 
intendency, Samuel Hamilton; Supervision of 
high schools, W. S. Hertzog. Nature Study: 
Some efforts at nature teaching in the grades, 
difficulties and suggestions, Emma Davis; 
Agriculture and nature study, S. C. Schmucker ; 
School gardens; Work doing in Philadelphia, 
Caro Miller; Child Study: Child study in the 
rural schools, Charles H. Wagner; Classifica- 
tion of retarded children, Arthur Holmes. 
High School Department: Address of wel- 
come, R. E. Thompson; response, Chas. A. 
Davis; Oral expression in the high school, 
Enola B. Guie; High school teacher as a 
specialist, J. L. Eisenberg; What training 
should teachers receive from college? C. D. 
Koch; What the University of Pennsylvania 
is doing, Geo. H. Hallet; What is doing at 
University of Pittsburgh, Chas. B. Bobinson; 
What is doing at Lafayette College, W. B. 
Ow.n; What is doing at Pennsylvania State 
College, Erwin W. Runkle; Domestic science 
in secondary schools, Anne Jones; Industrial 
co-operative education, C. C. Pennypacker; 
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Delinquent children, emphasis on the remedy, 
A. M. Snyder; Unimproved opportunities in 
mathematical teaching, H. Hawkes; Profes- 
sional societies, their advantage to the teacher, 
J. T. Rohrer; College entrance requirements, 
Charles C. Heyl. The resolutions congratu- 
late the State upon the passage of the New 
School Code, urge provision for all classes of 
children, favor a thorough revision of the 
elementary school course, and an adjustment 
of the relations between the high school and 
the college. Volume 60, Pennsylvania School 
Journal. 


1912. Harrisburg (5). December 26-28. 
Prest. J. George Becht; Secy. J. P. McCaskey; 
Treas. David S. Keck. Enrollment, 6,050. 
Address of welcome, Henry Houck; response, 

G. Brumbaugh. President’s address, 
School system, past and future, J. George 
Becht; Influence of parent and teacher in 
rural education, E. H. Griggs; Report of the 
educational council, F. W. Robbins; The Effi- 
cient high school, Reuben Post Halleck; The 
six-year high school, George Wheeler; Me- 
chanical side of the high school programme, 
V. K. Irvine; Promotion of pupils, Jas. H. 
Van Sickle and F. E. Downes; Function of 
manual training, M. B. King and W. L. Diffen- 
baugh; Course of study and retardation, J. B. 
Richey and R. E. Laramy; Relation of good 
roads to education, Mrs. Frank De Garmo; 
Transformation of the rural school, William 
A. McKeever; Influence of State Association, 
needs of system, N. C. Schaeffer; School as a 
social center, Henry S. Curtis; Amendment 
to constitution. City and Borough Superin- 
tendents: Inaugural: Business principles in 
public school administration, C. C. Green; Are 
the public schools as organized designed to 
give practical preparation for life? L. E. Mc- 
Ginnes; Public school’s responsibility for phys- 
ical care of child, through medical care and 
hygiene, H. E. Winner; Through play activi- 
ties, Fred W. Robbins; Proper relation be- 
tween superintendent and school board, S. L. 
Heeter and Charles Lose; College entrance re- 
quirements, A. S. Martin; High school super- 
vision, James J. Palmer and H. H. Baish. 
The county superintendents’ department heard 
reports of progress, five minutes each, and 
had a general discussion of the course of 
study during the morning session. In the 
afternoon these reports of progress were con- 
tinued for an hour in very interesting way, 
after which Prof. Wm. A. McKeever of 
Kansas, spoke formally in answer to the ques- 
tion, What training should a country boy and 
girl have? The high school programme held 
a number of section meetings in different 
rooms on Thursday morning. On Friday, 
college credits for normal school work by S. 
E. Weber and W. S. Herzog; Obligations to 
public school system, from the college and 
from the normal school; and Standards of 
efficiency and elimination of students in the 
college and in the normal school. There were 
also meetings of the Manual Training, the 
Graded School, and the Township School 
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departments and of the Child Study and Na- 


ture Study round tables. The resolutions en- 
dorse the New School Code and ask that it 
be given a thorough trial, favor the extension 
of vocational education, the teaching of agri- 
culture and domestic science, the closer super- 
vision of schools, the raising of the minimum 
salary of teachers to $45 and $55, the cen- 
tralization of the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades, and a retirement fund for teachers. 


In his response to the address of welcome at 
the Gettysburg meeting, July 4, 1800, Hon. J. 
Q. Stewart, Deputy State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, presented certain facts of 
much interest—the record of which is kept and 
could be found only in the files of The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal, the official organ of 
the School Department—showing the influ- 
ence of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation upon the school work of the State, 
as follows: 


Thirty-three years ago the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association was welcomed to 
Gettysburg. Most fitting it is that the mem- 
bers of this body, representing all the educa- 
tional agencies of the State, should return, 
after the lapse of thirty-three years, to be 
once more the guests of a town noted and cele- 
brated beyond any other in our Common- 
wealth. What momentous changes have oc- 
curred since the meeting of 1 anges 
which have brought with them vast improve- 
ments along all lines of business activity. 
Few of the men and women who participated 
in that convention are here to-day, but, in 
common with others who have actively en- 
gaged in the work of education, they have 
made their impress upon the work and 
progress so plainly indicated in the improve- 
ment of our public schools. “The worker 
dies, but the work goes on.” We follow in 
the lines marked out for us by those who have 
labored under greater difficulties perhaps than 
those which confront us in this generation. 
Our work is not ended. . Great issues, under 
changed conditions, are constantly coming to 
the front. It becomes our duty, as educators, 
to understand these conditions and to meet the 
issues under the inspiration of the times in 
which we live. I deem it proper in this con- 
nection to refer briefly to some of the things 
which occupied the attention of our Associa- 
tion during the early years of its existence, 
and to point out some of the pressing duties 
of the present hour. 

The convention at which the State Teachers’ 
Association was organized was held in the city 
of Harrisburg, December 28, 1852. Among 
the resolutions adopted was this: 


Resolved, That it is respectfully and 
earnestly urged upon the Legislature to amend 
the existing common school law of the State, 
so that the minimum period of teaching in the 
schools shall be increased from three to five 
months, not only as an act of mere justice to 
the youth of the Commonwealth, but as an 
effective means of inspiring their teachers. 
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Think of it—only three months! That was 
one of the difficulties our Association had to 
meet in those early days. At Pittsburg, in 
1853, it was 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of the State 
Teachers’ Association, in order to obtain the 
greatest efficiency for our school system it is 
the imperative duty of the Legislature to 
establish Normal Schools for the education 
of teachers, 


Resolved, That the committee who have re- 
ported on this subject be directed to prepare 
a memorial to the Legislature upon the sub- 
ject, to be read at the next meeting of the 
Association. 

To-day we have thirteen Normal Schools, 
located all over the State—then we had not 
one. At the same meeting the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to prepare a report on the expediency 
of appointing County Superintendents. 

This resolution was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Legislature, the subject was dis- 
cussed, and the County Superintendency act 
was passed in 1854, and approved May 8th of 
that year. At Lewistown, in December of the 
same year, an address by one of our members 
contained this declaration: “We believe that 
our influence has improved both schools and 
teachers; we also lay some claim to the ap- 
pointment to County Superintendents—a 
measure which, if carried out according to the 
original intention of the law, will beyond 
doubt, produce incalculable benefits.” At Har- 
risburg, in December, 1856, the following reso- 
lution was passed: 

Resolved, That it is expedient to memorialize 
the Legislature for aid in support of a Teach- 
ers’ Institute in every county in the State. 


You know what followed, how the Institutes 
have grown, what crowds attend them every- 
where, and how popular they have become. 
At Indiana, in 1857, a separate State School 
Department was suggested. Before that the 
schools were in charge of the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, but he had no definite duties 
respecting them; here the teachers of the State 
demanded an independent authority to en- 
force the school law. This suggestion was 
also adopted, the office was established, and 
has been filled by a line of distinguished men. 
In 1858, at Lancaster, so much had been done 
on the lines of previous declarations that the 
following was passed: 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this 
Association that the school system has passed 
the crisis of danger, and is now firmly estab- 
lished in the affections of the people. 

At West Chester, in 1859, the State Depart- 
ment having gone into successful operation, 
this was passed: 

Resolved, That the character, progress and 
tendencies of our noble common school system 
require that the legal powers of the State 
Superintendent and the functions of the 
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School Department should be so enlarged and 
strengthened as to meet the wants of our ex- 
panding system and invigorate its general 
operations. 

Professional education received attention at 
the same meeting in this resolution: 
_Resolved, That Teachers’ Institutes are of 
vital importance to our school system and 
should be sanctioned by express legal enact- 


ment, and that they, in common with State: 


Normal Schools, when the latter shall have 
been fully recognized, should be fostered and 
encouraged by judicious appropriations from 
the Treasury of the Commonwealth. 


Up to that time the appropriations by the 
State to educational purposes had been 
nominal: since then they have grown to five 
millions a year along the lines of these recom- 
mendations. At the Bedford meeting, in 1891, 
the following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That in view of the important 
State and national interests represented by the 
Bureau of Education at Washington, it is the 
judgment of the State Teachers’ Association 
of Pennsylvania that the office of National 
Commissioner of Education should be raised 
to the dignity and clothed with the official 
function of a full Cabinet position, and that 
we respectfully recommend our senators and 
members of Congress to take such action as 
will bring the subject to the favorable atten- 
tion of Congress. 


So we say to-day. The importance of the 
educational interest of our country justifies the 
demand for a representative head in a Cabinet 
officer. At the Gettysburg meeting, in 1866, 
the following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That the members of this Associa- 
tion will long cherish the recollection of 
Gettysburg for its pleasant features as a town 
and the elevated tone of its citizens, but more 
especially on account of its being the theatre 
of the great battle that decided the fate of the 
rebellion and secured forever a Union, one 
and inseparable. 


Resolved, That, inspired by the associations 
of this great battlefield, and made to realize 
what an immense price must be paid for main- 
taining liberty and law when assailed by 
ignorance and war, and remembering that the 
rebellion resulted from a want of popular 
education in the Southern States, and the 
absence of the teacher and the teacher’s work, 
and learning afresh our responsibilities and 
trusts, we here, upon the scene of conflict, do 
now renew our devotion to the great vocation, 
and pledge each other that with increased 
fidelity and energy we will work for the 
preservation of our free institutions and a 
higher development of intelligence and reli- 
gion, praying that the divine blessing may rest 
upon our efforts. 

Every word of that is as true to-day as it 
was a generation ago. The free public school 
is the salvation of our country. Could we 
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always have had it, for every race and color, 
there would have been no need for war. 
[Applause.] 

Since our last meeting, as you all know, the 
minimum school term has been increased to 
seven months. This should have been done 
years ago, but was not accomplished now 
without great effort. More than 1,200 town- 
ships will have seven months’ school next term 
for the first time [applause], and some of 
them are right here in Adams county. Much 
rests upon you, teachers, in this matter; if our 
good school laws are not enforced, you will be 
partly responsible. And, in conclusion, let me 
say that there is plenty of work yet to be done, 
and we must continually strive for advance- 
ment until every child in the Commonwealth 
has a chance to secure a good education. Vol. 
48, pp. 51-52, Pennsylvania School Journal. 


The proceedings of the meeting of Decem- 
ber, 1852, may be found in the first volume of 
the Pennsylvania School Journal, pages 294- 
297. The first article of the constitution 
adopted at this time was as follows: “ This 
organization shall be known by the title of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association.” 
After a lapse of forty-eight years, during 
which this organized body of teachers and 
friends of education had held exactly fifty 
meetings under the old name—ten of these be- 
ing semi-annual—at the fifty-first meeting a 
new constitution is adopted whose first article 
reads, “ This organization shall be entitled the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association.” 
This change is made to meet the demand for 
an organization of broader scope, whose title 
shall include all who are in any way interested, 
as individuals or departments, as teachers, 
superintendents, directors, or laymen, in the 
work of general education. Through all this 
long series of meetings from the first to the 
sixty-third without a break anywhere in the 
line, their daily sessions are to be found in 
the successive volumes of The Pennsylvania 
School Journal—and nowhere else. 

The vast quantity of matter relating to 
schools and school work; topics of special and 
general educational interest; school law, school 
policy, school history, school methods, devices, 
incentives, suggestions of every sort; litera- 
ture, science, art—that we find here, reported 
in these proceedings of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association from year to year 
through these sixty-three meetings is simply 
amazing. There are nearly three thousand 
large double-column octavo pages devoted to 
these reports alone, enough to fill many ordi- 
nary books. And this is but a part of the 
valuable matter contained in these sixty vol- 
umes which are found everywhere in the offices 
of Superintendents and in Teachers’ Libraries 
throughout Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania 
School Journal thus makes possible the con- 
tinuous history of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association here presented. It can 
be had from no other source. 








